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(Lt Srund He A ted... the Nikd m= 


Your Neighbor’s ‘Jeep’ 


A friend in need is a friend in deed. 


The friend is the Nickel in your neigh- 
bor’s ‘Jeep.’ The deed is the help it gives 
in plowing out your driveway when you’re 
snowed under. 


The four-wheeled work horse named ‘Jeep’ 
is tireless, because many a part gets extra 
strength and toughness from Nickel. For 
steels containing Nickel stand up to stress, 
wear and heat. 


For these reasons, automotive engineers 
use Nickel alloys in busses...trucks... 
wherever their extra stamina is needed. 


In many, many things you use every day 
Nickel serves unseen. That’s why Nickel is 
salled ““Your Unseen Friend.” 


Write for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.” This illustrated 60-page booklet tells 
the story of Nickel from ancient discovery to 
modern-day use. Address Dept, 10x. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


“1s, Nickel 


TRACE MARE 


---Your Unseen Friend 
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Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 





Time to Talk Sense 


Nobody .questions the fact that 
one of the most urgent needs of our 
people today is relief from burdensome 
taxes. Taxes so high as to be almost 
confiscatory may have been justified 
when the nation was at war and victory 
had to be won regardless of price, but 
tax relief is now long past due. 

President Truman’s plan of a $40 
“cost of living” tax reduction for each 
taxpayer and dependent by adding 
$3,200,000,000 to the taxes paid by 
business does not offer the relief to 
those in the lower income brackets 
that it is supposed to bring. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would probably increase 
the taxpayer’s cost of living more than 
the amount he thinks he would save. 
For it would mean still higher prices 
on practically everything we buy, and 
thus add to the inflation that we are 
trying so hard to stop. 

Are the President’s advisors la- 
boring under the delusion that busi- 
ness could pay these added taxes with- 
out any effect upon prices? Anyone 
familiar with the simplest rules of 
arithmetic should know otherwise. 
Two and two still add up to four. 


Taxes are just as much a factor 
in the price of a product as are raw 
materials, wages and plant overhead. 
In determining the price at which a 
product can be sold, the maker must 
consider every item that enters into its 
cost and distribution. Anything that 
adds to the overall cost of a product 
must inevitably add to the price the 
public must pay for it. 

So the proposal to reduce taxes 
and transfer the apparent saving into 
higher living costs is a delusion. It is 
not tax reduction but tax manipula- 
tion. The only difference is that in in- 
come taxes one “sees” what he pays; 
when it is transferred to the price of 
food and other things, it is not so visi- 
ble—but no less painful. Where is the 
saving if one has his income tax cut 
$40, then has to pay out more than 
$40 in higher living costs? Isn’t it 
time to stop fooling the people? 

High prices do not cause infla- 
tion—they are the result of inflation. 
No one—and this includes the unions 
—can be blamed for wanting to keep 
up with the mounting cost of living, 
but the inflation that is causing so 
much hardship cannot be overcome un- 
til the things that cause it are under- 
stood and controlled. No government, 
even a dictatorship, has been able to 
interfere with or change basic eco- 
nomic laws. 

We have permitted unsound Gov- 
ernment policies to get us into a very 
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Carmack, Christian Science Monitor 
Cartoonist comment. “Spoke too 
Soon.” 


bad mess. Unsound money, wasteful 
Government spending, obstacles to 
those who produce the things we need, 
lack of incentive for venture capital, 
the attempt to divide instead of en- 
courage the creation of new wealth 
in which all may share—have played 
their part in giving birth to the mon- 
ster of inflation that is affecting the 
health, security and peace of mind of 
millions of people. It is discouraging 
that Mr. Truman’s plans do not in- 
clude any drastic curtailment of the 
extravagant Government spending that 
is a primary cause of our present high 
taxes. Instead he has asked for a 
budget of almost $40 billion—two bil- 
lions more than the present one! 


* 


What makes Mr. Truman’s pro- 
posal to add billions to industry’s tax 
bill even harder to understand is his 
suggestion that industry invest $50 bil- 
lion to “improve and expand produc- 
tive facilities over the next few years.” 
Where are the 50 billions in new in- 
vestment to come from? There is lit- 
tle incentive for a man to risk his sav- 
ings by investing in some new venture 
when Government policy and extrava- 
gance make it a case of “heads I win, 
tails you lose.” The country’s prosper- 
ity springs from business, jobs, wages, 
the willingness of men to invest their 
savings in creating new businesses and 
products. America’s industry has con- 
stantly sought to improve its products, 
make new ones, make more of them 
and thus aim for lower prices. But 
business cannot survive indefinitely 
against the throttling effects of un- 
sound Government policies. 
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You can easily see how the 
V bars give greater traction 


on snow or ice. Look a little 
closer and see the V’s pointing 
in opposite directions on the 
two chains. This new principle 
gives you 7 important advan- 
tages when you use WEED 
AMERICAN V BAR-REIN- 
FORCED TIRE CHAINS. 
I - Two-Way Grip, Right and Left 
2 + 288 Gripping Points 
3 + Heel-and-Toe Action 
4 - Start Easier 5 + Stop Shorter 
6 - Hold Straighter 7 - Last Longer 


More than a new tire chain — 
WEED V Bars are a new idea 
in traction. Ask for them by 
name. 







New 


WEED V BAR 


TIRE CHAINS 


re » 


AN CHAIN & 
CABLE COMPANY, inc. 
In Business for Your Safety 











“,.. WHAT A BROTHER! He can fix every- 
thing— but his own hair! His hair is dull and 
tangled . . . it never looks combed. Look at 
that loose dandruff . . . he’s got Dry Scalp. 


Here’s where J can help Aim! [’ll tell him 


about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!”’ 


Hair looks betfer..: 
scaly teels berfer... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 





BELIEVE IT OR NOT, this is the same man. | 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can help you, too! For | 


better-looking hair, a better-feeling scalp, 
try a few drops a day. It checks loose dan- 
druff and other signs of Dry Scalp. Remem- 
ber, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol 
or other drying ingredients. Use it also with 


massage before every shampoo. It’s double | 


care ... both scalp and hair . . . and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaselin 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 


Between 
Ourselves 


Whose Puck?: This is in answer to 
... “Olympian Squabble” (Sports, Dec. 
31) and the U.S. Olympic Committee’s 
recognition of the claim of the Amateur 
Athletic Union to represent this country 
| in the hockey championships at St. Mo- 
ritz. 

Rules and regulations are essential 
to keep amateur sportsmanship away 
| from professional contests. . There 
| should not be any interference with an 
| organization that stands for the funda- 
mental principles of sports, including 
teamwork, fair play, tolerance, loyalty, 
and justice .. . which have been stimu- 
lated through the years. 

Mr. Brundage and Mr. Bushnell of 
the U.S. Olympic Association know that 
if any commercial and _professionally- 
tainted hockey association . . . should be 
permitted to crash the contests the whole 
setup would be destroyed. 


Dorothy Frooks, New York. 





Luther’s Other Flocks: Re “Lu- 
ther & the State” (Religion, Jan. 14) I 


sideration those Scandinavian countries 
like Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, 
where Lutheranism has had its freest and 
complete development and where the pop- 





| ulation is predominantly Lutheran. These 


countries are considered most democratic 
in spite of the fact that they still have 
monarchs. 
Repeatedly in articles dealing with 
this subject, no mention at all is made of 


those countries. Could it be a _ willful 
omission, lest the argument be found 


wanting ? 

Another factor commonly overlooked 
is that Germany was really split three 
ways as to religion—Reformed, Lutheran 
and Roman Catholic, and at no time was 
the influence of Luther so complete as to 
dominate that nation politically. If it had 
been, there is every reason to believe that 
there would have been no Hitler. 

F. H. Theuer, Puyallup, Wash. 

{The facts cited certainly strengthen 
Luther’s case, point up  oversimplification 
and bias in that of his attackers.—Ed.] 


Six Days Only: I was glad to read 


that New Hampshire’s State Board of Ed- | 


ucation has forbidden high school ath- 
letics on Sunday (Sports, Jan. 14). 

We have too many people who, on 
the other hand, are doing everything pos- 
sible to destroy Sunday as a day of re- 
ligious observance. 


F. F. Patrick, Granville, Ohio. 
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wonder why all who find in Luther the | 
spiritual father of Hitler leave out of con- | 

















A thoroughly clean toilet bowl— 
she’d say—can’t have an odor. And 
then she’d use Sani-Flush just as I 
do now for real toilet bowl freshness. 
Marvelous the way Sani-Flush gets 
rid of stains and film—all without 
scrubbing. Disinfects, of course. 
Safe in all toilet systems—effec- 
tive in hard or soft water. All gro- 
cers have it. Two 
sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Company, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


ok Cy é 
om © by > ' 
Good Housekeeping 
© Hop .) 





BUY TWO CANS 
FOR 
CONVENIENCE 


45 apvearyst WES 


ot ae 
Every Small Business 


era 
« Needs this ADDOMETER 
ADDING MACHINE 


Noother adding 

machine can match al 

its advantages! Adds, subtracts direct 
multiplies—quickly, accurately. So 
easy to operate—no practice necessary. 
The perfect rtable—1144x2 in. 
size, weighs only 14 oz. Eight-column 
($999,999.99) capacity— models also to 
handle fractions, feet and inches. Over 
100,000 in use—praised everywhere. 
Only $12.95 postage prepaid—10 day 
money-back guarantee if not fully 
satisfied. Complete descriptive folder on 
request—or, send check or money 
order NOW. 


Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Co. 
Dept. C-2, 303 W. Monree St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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PERCENTAGE PRICE INCREASES 
SINCE 1939 DATA: 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





Based on chart from Implement & Tractor 
Since 1939. Farm equipment was sec- 
ond lowest in price increase. 


Farm Machinery Prices: You 
make the statement that farm machinery 
prices are up 73% from 1941 (Nation, 
Jan. 14). I would judge that they are 
about 35% above 1939 and probably less 
than that if contrasted with 1941 prices. 
In fact, by April 1947, farm equipment 
prices had gone up the least of any major 
or important production. 

Fred A. Wirt, J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 

[Rechecking sources indicates that the 
73% figure was based on increased machinery 
costs (including upkeep, fuel, repair, etc.) on 
typical wheat farms. The actual increase in 
cost of new farm machinery alone since 1941 
is given by the Agriculture Department as 
about 35% retail, by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as about 30% wholesale.—Ed. ] 


Thanks from Little Joe: Without 
so much as setting foot to stirrup, Little 
Joe jumps off Pancho, his pony, removes 
his 14-gallon hat, bows low, and says: 
“Thank you.” When he saw your story 
(Americana, Dec. 31), he was that ex- 
cited and pleased it took two well-sea- 
soned cowhands to corral him*and tie him 
in his bed .. . and even then they had to 
let him take his PATHFINDER to bed with 
him. 

John Lyle Shimek, Austin, Tex. 


Criticism: I was shocked with the 
title “Uncle Tom’s 1.Q.” (Science, Nov. 
19).... As a matter of information, the 
term does not apply to the Negro as a 
group ... it is specific in designating a 
certain type... obsequious and subservi- 
ent to the supposedly superior white man. 
It is distasteful and repugnant to many 
thousands of Negroes. 

As for the article itself, it does a 
positive service. . . . Extensive studies 
made a few years ago at Columbia 
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Dependable 


CHAMPION 


America’s Favorite Spark Plug 


The number one racing driver in 1947 
as in 1946 used the number one spark plug 
of the nation to win both crowns. Both 
ate true Champions — Ted Horn, national 
AAA champion, and Champion Spark Flugs. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 








Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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GET MORE HEAT FROM LESS OIL By repLacinc NOW 
WITH A FUEL-SAVING WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC OIL BURNER. 


ry WAU oe (Oye | imme) | mer, Vilel Boot n 


EARS 
TO PAY 


t 


WILLIAMS 


IL 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


() 


telephone 


Oil-O-Matic 


classified 


Williams 


For facts on Conservation Engineering and 
of nearest 
consult your 


name 
dealer, 


Y 


LONG 
S004 


“Oil Burners’’ or write to 


factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 


directory under 


sual 


E: 


sHort HOURS 


TO INSTALL 








| not be 
bring that about. 


| brought out the 
| who are 
| Mufti’s 

| leader of the feudal landowners of the 
| Near East, 


that Negro children from the 
deep South after three years of favorable 


showed 


| environment and opportunity in the North 
| were the equal of white children born and | 


raised in the North. ... 
Walter G. Alexander, M.D.. 


Orange, N.J. 
The 


Palestine Question: Felix 


| Morley deserves praise and thanks for his 
| able articles on the Jewish Palestine ques- 
| tion. 


I too believe in fair dealing to all 
kinds of people but our country should 
engulfed in constant’ warfare to 


It is exceptionally gratifying that at 
Jeast one writer in the journalistic field 
has the courage to speak out for the bene- 
fit of the American people. 

John Ray, Safford, Ariz. 
¢ ¢ ¢ Zionist propaganda has not 
fact that the only Arabs 
and determined are the 
This so-called “Mufti,” 


bitter 
group. 


was never ordained as an 
Arab religious leader, but was appointed 
to this religious seat as “Mufti” of Jerusa- 


| lem by the British Colonial Office. These 
| landholders see 
| disease-ridden peasants disappearing as 


their power over the 


the Jews bring in modern industry and 


| agriculture. ... 


J. Nelson, Boston. 


e « ¢ Re “Charity Begins at Home” 
(The World and Us, Dec. 31), is it the 
Arab peoples or their autocratic, feudal- 
istic, leaders who are opposed to the Par- 
tition ? 

Jack Cantor, Brooklyn. 

The Grapefruit-Soda Cure: In 
“Predictions for 1948” (Along the Amer- 
ican Way, Dec. 31) you say no cure for 
the common cold will be found. 

Prior to retiring, take five or six 
ounces of grapefruit juice, canned or 
fresh, add a teaspoon of common baking 
soda, drink at once, then get into bed im- 
mediately and stay there at least two 
hours. Repeat the procedure the follow- 
ing night. The cold will be gone the fol- 
lowing day. 

This is not infallible, 
four times out of five. 

S. M. Patterson, Chamber of 
Commerce and Agriculture, 
Cuero, Tex. 

[For that stubborn fifth 

advise a whole day in bed, 


handkerchiefs.—Ed. } 


but will work 


time, doctors 


two dozen clean 


Down with Discord: 
Rhythm” (Music, Dec. 31) is a 
title for a story on Stan Kenton. I’ve lis- 
tened to the “fresh new dissonances” of 
this advocate of “progressive jazz,” had 
my ears blasted with the unearthly din 
and discord from his band. Now I read 
that on Feb. 14 he'll give at Carnegie 
Hall a concert to be called—appropriate- 
ly—“The Valentine’s Day Massacre.” I, 
for one, will not be among those present. 


strange 


I'll probably be hearing some nice, quiet | 


“Artist in | 
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Get this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF! 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 

this prescription-type formula of proven 

cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 

Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
s. Eases throat tickle 


2. Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 


3. Helps loosen phlegm 
Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 
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THE GRANDPA SOAP COMPANY OFFERS 


r,| SILVERPLATED 95¢ 
TEASPOONS /”* 
With 3 GRANDPA Heads Y 


Cut From Cartons 


We're offering these beau- 
tiful silverplated spoons to 
induce you to try Grandpa's 
Wonder Pine Tar Toilet 
Soap. Marcy pattern is a cre- 
ation of one of the nation’s 
oldest makers of fine silver- 
plate. All you need do is get | 
3 bars of Grandpa's, cut out ik 
the Grandpa heads from the ¥ 
cartons, and mail them to us 
with 25c. 


Grandpa's is wonderful soap. It 
removes perspiration odors, and 
you'll like its great heaps of snowy- 
white suds for bath or shower. 
You'll find it ideal for shampoo, 
too. Leaves hair radiant and man- 
ageable. If dealer is out of Grand- 
pa's, request he order from 
wholesaler 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Grandpa Soap Co. 














Est. 
| Dept. 335 } 1878 | 
] Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
I enclose 3 Grandpa Heads and 25c in cash. Please | 
| send me at once postpaid 4 Marcy Pattern silver 
plated Spoons. ) 
SAEED ALA PAT ’ 
§ PRINT ADDRESG................0c-ecesssssesssesess | 
Rs esa tanatnsckteet ZONE......STATE..... J 
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Capitol Records 
Kenton. Will his Cupid-Day Carnegie 
concert be a massacre? 





musicians who still believe in playing 
music. 
James Scott, New York. 


U.M.T.: It seems very strange to me 
that any one can take a stand against 
universal military training for our youth. 
In the past we were compelled to enter 
the war for our own security and freedom. 
We should not be caught again unpre- 
pared as we were then. U.M.T. is a neces- 
sity for our future welfare. . . . Congress 
should pass this law as soon as possible. 


Patrick H. Sheeley, Bronx, N.Y. 


e ¢ e Every free-minded individual 
in this nation should take a stern hand to 
head off compulsory military training. 
We should recall every Congressman and 
Senator that talks it, thinks it, or favors 
it. We don’t want anything compulsory 
in this country... . 


O. W. Smith, Carson, Wash. 


Over There: When I get Patn- 
FINDER from a friend in your country, it’s 
always a great moment to me and to my 
friends over here. It takes some time to 
get them through . . . we are always 
ready and waiting. 

C. C. Jwaszkiewicz, Berlin, Germany. 


School—Old and New: During 
long service as chief of a statistical sec- 
tion in the U.S. Navy Department, I had 
cause to wonder why most high school 
graduates coming into the service consid- 
ered a thing worthless if they did not un- 
derstand its use. Since reading “Exit Al- 
gebra, History?” (Education, Dec. 31), I 
have ceased to wonder about the gradu- 
ates. Now I am wondering about the edu- 
cators. 


George E. Hudson, Hyattsville, Md. 


© Brief letters and photos from réuders 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Remember! Few foods can better , 
the nutritional value of a bowl of ee 
cereal with milk and sugar! 


ONE OF THE FRIENDLY 7os/S CEREALS 
Tune in to “The House of Mystery,” Sunday afternoons — Mutual Network 





Safety is their Business! 


YOU'RE LOOKING at a meeting of section foremen at a 
modern coal mine. The “business” before the meeting is: to 
track down all possible threats to mine safety—before acci- 
dents can happen! 

Later, each foreman will meet with the workers under his 
direct supervision and will receive reports on all mine condi- 
tions that might become hazards. Then immediate steps will 
be taken to correct any such conditions. 

Such safety meetings are a regular part of operation in 
progressive coal mines. . 

As a result of never-relaxing safety measures like these, 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as they were 40 





years ago, on the basis of man-hours worked—and more 
than four times safer on the basis of tons mined. 





And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s mines are the most productive—and pay 
their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 





Livinc conprTions of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000 — 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the remaining third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in, 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing —due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and finaneial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of 
NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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In This Issue... 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Elena Bates, Rus- 
sian-born broadcaster for the State 
Department, talks to Russia in Rus- 
sian, helps dispel the fog of Soviet 
lies about the U.S. Backed by a 
new bill making it a permanent 
agency, the Overseas Information 
Service is entering a new phase of 
the propaganda war with Russia. 
For details, see America’s Voice of 
Freedom, starting on page 20. 


x * * 


Next Issue. The first meeting 
considers the Bible of Christendom. 
The 18th debates the bible of com- 
munism, Karl Marx’s Manifesto. 
Between times, such other major 
thought-moulders as Plato, Aris- 
totle, John Locke and Adam Smith 
are discussed. This is the first-year 
course for adult groups sponsored 
by the Great Books Foundation, 
headed by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago. How 
three sets of average men and aver- - 
age women are reading these class- 
ics and from them are gaining new 
insight into today’s world will be 
told in the Feb. 25 PatHFinpER— 
Unlocking the Great Books. 


2. - Gio 


Quiz. Would the Truman $40 tax 
program lower the cost of liv- 
ing? 

(See Time to Talk Sense, p. 3.) 

What makes voices interesting? 
(See Voices of America, p. 
17.) 

How can you tell real from counter- 
feit money? 

(See Synthetic Greenery, p. 
17.) 

What has global thinking done to 
America’s cat population? 
(See New Cat-astrophes, p. 
18.) 

Who are Washington’s most active 
anti-Russians? 

(See D.C.’s D.P.s, p. 19.) 

“What's the difference between 


“good” and “cheap” glass? 

(See 2500° Fahrenheit, p. 38.) 
Will there be a cure for the effects 

of atomic radiation? ~~ 

(See Blood Drug. p. 40.) 
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| More Safety from the All-Round 
= Vision of New “Pilot-House” Cabs! 


Note the tremendously increased 
vision of new Dodge cabs, Wind- 
shields and windows are higher and 
wider. New rear quarter windows 
are available, adding still more to 
vision and to safety. You get true 
“‘Pilot-House’”’ vision in all directions. 
They are the safest cabs ever built. 
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More Comfort from New Adjust- 
« able “Air-O-Ride” Seats! 


*‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats give the kind of 
comfort you want. You may have a 
“soft”’ seat ... or you can ride on a 


“firm” or “‘medium’’ seat. You con- 
trol cushion “‘give”’ by a lever at the 
bottom of the front seat. Seven full 
inches of seat adjustment provide 
the right legroom for every driver. 


- Every unit of your truck .. 


Much Thats — at Rated, too! 





1 More Safety... More Comfort... 
from New All-Weather Ventilation! 


Whether the thermometer is ten be- 
low or a hundred above—you’re 
comfortable! That’s because of the 
availability of an ingenious combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, newly de- 
signed hot water truck heater, with 
powerful fan and defroster tubes, 
vent windows and cowl ventilator. 





4 Easier Handling because of New 
Chassis Design! 


By moving the front axle back, under 
the frame, and moving the engine 
forward, Dodge has greatly im- 
proved maneuverability and weight 
distribution. Also, a wider front axle 
tread plus a new type of cross 
steering permit a full 37° turning 
angle to left or right. 


... And Your New Dodge Truck will 
= be “Job-Rated,” too! 


. from 
engine to rear axle . . . will be “‘Job- 
Rated” for economy, dependability, 
performance, and long life. The 248 
basic chassis and body models are 
engineered and built for gross vehicle 
weights up to 23,000 lbs., and for 
gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. 


TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONCER 
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month. The charge: violation of the Taft-Hartley Act provisions ban- 
ning political activities of labor unions. Murray won't go to jail, 
will simply post a small bond pending prosecution of the charge. 


DESPITE PUBLICITY HOCUS-—POCUS from CIO Steelworkers and big steel producers, a 
wage boost agreement will be signed by Apr. 1. Steelworkers' Philip 
Murray and U.S. Steel's Ben Fairless met in a Pittsburgh hotel last 
week, agreed on about a $4-a-week raise, which follows a wage raise 
pattern of from 8¢ to 10¢ an hour forecast by "Dome" three months ago. 








and radio publicity, presumably to depict the price-—cost-profits pic- 
ture, but in reality blaming U.S. big business for high prices. 


FRIENDS OF GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR are predicting that he will soon issue a dis-— 
patch from his Tokyo headquarters disavowing any ambition to be Presi- 
dent. The dispatch will, they say, be in the same vein as Gen. Eisenhow-— 
er's—a disqualification of military men for high political office. 


rights program is hogwash. They raise the same hue and cry over any 
legislation aimed at stopping southern discriminatory practices. More 
important, Southerners, knowing a fourth party is fantastic, have no- 
where else to go. 


OHIO'S SEN. JOHN BRICKER IS FAR FROM BEING COUNTED OUT of GOP Presidential 
nomination plans. Insiders, aware of Bricker's great personal popu- 
larity and abilities, rate him as one of the strongest men to bring 


harmony into the GOP in the event of a Taft-—Dewey deadlock. 


primaries for convention delegates, thus breaking a standing rule: 
Never invade the other fellow's backyard. And despite his fervent 
denials, the former Minnesota governor will snap at the chance to run 
as Vice-—Presidential candidate on a Taft, Dewey or any other ticket. 


severe jolt last week when Southern Democrats told Truman they would 
refuse to include revision of the Taft-Hartley Act in the Democratic 
platform if Douglas was his running mate. 


wisp third party that he has appealed to poet and Lincoln—biographer 
Carl Sandburg to run for the Senate from Illinois. 


Ce 


explanation for the failure of the American aid mission in Greece. 
Administrator Dwight Griswold will return next week and report that 
U.S. efforts to influence Greek government officials and labor groups 
have backfired. Griswold will also tell Truman the whole program has 
become such a dismal failure that all U.S. aides assigned to the pro- 
ject will probably quit at the earliest possible moment. 


of joint British-—American plan to keep troops in all strategic places 
as a military throttle on any possible Russian use of armed forces for 
any political coup in eastern Europe. 


BEFORE CONGRESS GOES HOME THIS SUMMER, President Truman may have to ask a vast 


relief program for China and Korea. Reported estimates of needs have 
already pushed the dollar amount well over $1 billion. 


INTERIOR SECRETARY "CAP" KRUG'S VISIONARY PLAN for synthetic oil production was 
only a diversionary move to ward off an immediate Congressional inves-— 
tigation as to why the Government let profitable big inch and little 
inch pipelines go to natural gas interests. 
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Lower Taxes 


Republican-written tax cul seems 
assured, with enough Congres- 
sional support to beat a veto 


Harold Knutson, 67, billiard-bald, 
tired and sick, stood this week on the 
brink of a climax to his 31 years of Con- 
gressional service. Congress was deter- 
mined to pass a major tax cut. Knutson, 
more than any other man, was its archi- 
tect. 

During his early life on a Minnesota 
farm, as a printer’s devil and later as a 
newspaper editor and publisher, Norway- 
born Knutson grew to despise experi- 
mental, red-ink government with hatred 
as cold as a Minnesota February mid- 
night. 

When he first came to Congress in 
1917, succeeding the elder Charles A. 
Lindbergh, he brought along his ortho- 
dox philosophy, favoring a small central 
government, non-burdensome domestic 
taxes and high protective tariffs. He has 
nurtured these views ever since. 

Bulwark. In 1931, he grabbed a 
chance to join the tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee. There, for 14 years, 
he fought bitterly every New Deal tax 
and tariff idea. When the Republicans 
took control of Congress in January 1947, 
political fortune and seniority handed 
him the Ways and Means chairmanship. 

Last week, Knutson proudly watched 
his House colleagues approve (297 for, 
120 against) his long overdue bill. Then, 
his first share of the battle over, he 
went to Florida, hopeful that warm suns 
would cure his fatigue and head-cold. 

The bill to chop $6.5 billion off per- 
sonal income taxes and free 7 million of 
the nation’s 52 million taxpayers will be 
tackled by the Senate as soon as Federal 
‘ budget estimates begin to take shape. 

No $40. Democrats were caught flat- 
footed. Most wanted a tax bill. Desper- 
ately, Democratic leaders Alben Barkley 
and Sam Rayburn scrambled for a substi- 
tute, 

Their 11th hour choice: a bill to 
raise everybody’s exemption from $500 to 
$700, and restore the Government’s loss 
with an excess profits tax on corpora- 
tions. Their only hope was to head off a 
mass shift of Democratic votes for the 
Knutson bill. Such a shift would make 
the bill immune to a Truman veto. 

Subject to Change. It was a sure 
bet that.the House-passed $6.5 billion cut 
would be sharply trimmed. Senate lead- 
ers want a bill that will still allow a mini- 
mum $2.6 billion payment on the public 
debt, and entice enough Democratic sup- 
port to override a veto in the Senate. 

The first real test of strength, there- 
fore, will come on votes in both houses to 
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Knutson. Tax bill H.R. 4790 was a sure- 
fire winner. (SEE: Lower Taxes) 


accept the compromise—probably a $4 
billion cut—worked out in conference 
after the Senate has acted. 

Family Saving. One feature, 
praised by all, is certain—extension to 
all states of the community property 
principle, now enjoyed in 13 states, by 
which husbands and wives may save by 
dividing their total income equally for 
tax purposes. 

The Knutson bill also provides: 

eeA sliding scale reduction in 
rates on taxable income, from 30% in the 
lower brackets to 10% in the highest. 

ee Personal exemptions for each 
dependent up from $500 to $600. 

e @ Additional special exemptions to 
the aged and blind. 

e @ Estate and gift taxes conform- 
ing to the community property principle. 


Prices: New High 


In Toledo last week the automatic 
computer on the butcher scales couldn’t 
go high enough to record the price of 
meat. . 

In St. Helens, Ore., dealers gave 
away hamburgers in a full-scale price 
war. 

In Boston an indignant housewife 
waved a $1.40 haddock in the face of 
Mayor James Curley. 

Screwball symptoms emphasized a 
grave ailment: Rising prices which con- 
tinued to spiral steadily upward while 
Congress and the Administration played 
tag over who should do something. 


Down with Rationing. While mil- 
lions of Americans, including Corigress- 
men and Administration officials, found 
their pay-checks shrinking even further, 
legislators on Capitol Hill were getting 
ready to reject one of the Administra- 
tion’s most publicized projects: meat 
rationing. 

In committee were bills by Republi- 
can Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (Vt.) and 
Republican Rep. Jacob E. Javits (N.Y.). 
Congressional interest grew to hostility 
when President Truman insisted ration- 
ing would have to include price control. 

Rents. With less than a month to 
go before expiration of the present law, 
and with landlords breathing down their 


necks with revamped leases, the nation’s * 


army of house and apartment renters got 
a new lease on life. Congressional lead- 
ers moved to continue controls for an- 
other 16 months. 


Wages. Also up was factory workers 
pay. Increased hours and wages boosted 
average weekly earnings to $52.51 for De- 
cember, $1.20 over November. Earnings 
were 120% over the 1939 average. 

A new round of wage demands was 
just ahead. Prices were continuing to 
soar out of sight. Aside from speeches 
and statements for the record, nobody 
seemed inclined to do anything much 
about it. 


ERP: All or Nothing 


Old news-hands who have been beat- 
ing their way to White House conferences 
for years continued their weekly stint. 
As their hopes for anything more news- 
worthy than a “no comment” or “nothing 
at this time” diminished, President Tru- 
man’s morose taciturnity seemed to 
mount. 

But when some 150 regulars gath- 
ered for last Thursday’s session, which 
promised to be routine, they were in for 
a surprise. Asked for comment on Re- 
publican claims that the first 15 months’ 
cost of ERP could be trimmed from $6.8 
billion to $4.5 billion, a new Truman an- 
swered. His voice quavered with emotion, 
but his words were plain and clear. The 
four-year, $17 billion blueprint, he said, 
was not a bargaining proposition. Any- 
thing less would be Operation Rathole— 
at most temporary relief, not worth the 
price. " 

How Much? Patiently, he re-ex- 
plained the $6.8 billion figure which New 
Hampshire’s Sen. Styles Bridges had 
earlier called a “phony.” Though it is 
true that only about $4.5 billion will be 
spent before June 30, 1949, much more 
will have to be bought for later delivery. 

But the next day ex-Sen. Robert M. 
LaFollette rocked Truman’s case. Speak- 
ing for the Harriman’ Committee, of 
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which he was a member, LaFollette said 
half of the $2.3 billion margin would be 
ample. His testimony pointed to the like- 
liest compromise—-$4.5 billion. 

How Long, By Whom? And still 
remaining were two other big obstacles: 
Would Congress accept a four-year com- 
mitment? Who would boss ERP? 


Dollars in Transit 


Government figure jugglers who 
keep their fingers on the nation’s money 
pulse reported this week: 

@ @ The high cost of living is forcing 
out of hiding nest-eggs of cash buried in 
socks and mattresses. 

e @ Despite living costs, Americans 
added $9 billion to savings last year, 
pushing the total to $155.7 billion. 

The amount of money “in circula- 
tion” —that is not accounted for in banks 
—fell more than $1 billion during the 
month after Christmas, a record drop in 


so short a time. The total was still more 
than $28 billion. 


The Race Goes On 


Second-choice candidates were hop- 
ing to collect some political maple sugar 
this week as top GOP presidential candi- 
dates beat New Hampshire’s woods for 
votes, 

Squared away for a knock-down 
Granite State primary Mar. 9 were 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York and 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. Both 
were as aware of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s absence as they used to be of his 
presence. Some Eisenhower _ boosters 
might swing to Stassen, some to Dewey, 
some to the third major Republican con- 
tender, Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

But if anybody really gained from 
Ike’s withdrawal it appeared to be the 
second choices. It might be one of three 
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LaFollette. He crippled a demand, 
sparked a compromise. (SEE: ERP:) 
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masterful specialists skilled in the subtle 
art of running furiously while standing 
still: Michigan’s Sen. Vandenberg, Cali- 
fornia’s Gov. Warren and Speaker of the 
House Martin of Massachusetts. 

Second Choices. Of these, Vanden- 
berg seemed the best bet. But amiable 
Warren, sure of success in California, 
and Martin, who has plodded faithfully 
up the party ladder for 30 years, could 
not be counted out. In Warren’s case, 
some experts predicted a convention deal 
in which he might swap delegates for the 
Attorney-Generalship and a rain-check on 
the first Supreme Court vacancy. 

Happy Harry. In the Democratic 
camp, Eisenhower’s withdrawal (report- 
edly due in part to heavy White House 
pressure) brightened Truman’s pros- 
pects. Some politicos thought that Henry 
Wallace’s “Gideon’s Army” might, like 
many others, travel on its stomach—and 
crawl back to the house of Truman. But 
others, like GOP chairman Carroll Reece, 
thought he might keep on and do his best 
to ruin Truman’s chances in big electoral 
states. 

MacArthur In. Voters in other 
states will follow New Hampshire in se- 
lecting national convention delegates dur- 
ing the next two months. Wisconsin on 
Apr. 6 will see a three-way race between 
Stassen, Dewey, and Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. A week later in Nebraska the 
field will be wide open. 

Nightmare. Behind all the dicker- 
ings and deals one disturbing possibility 
still lurks in professionals’ minds: Eisen- 
hower, his nobility proved, might receive a 
genuine draft from an approving public. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Fourteen inches of snow and deep- 
freeze temperatures of 26 below zero 
couldn’t chill the warm hopes that 17,000 
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Reece to GOP Worker Weis: Even Henry Wallace will help us. (SEE: The Race) 


Ogdensburg, N.Y., citizens nurtured last 
week: Someday—perhaps soon—their 
factory city would be a major seaport. 

They had rejoiced when the Govern- 
ment deepened the Oswegatchee river's 
channel to 21 feet so St. Lawrence 
freighters could dock at Ogdensburg. 
Now bankers talked with mill owners and 
mill owners chatted with barbers about 
ocean steamers replacing the river craft. 
For Congress last week was again debat- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Inland Seaports. If built, the $720 
million seaway would open up a channel 
26 feet deep from Duluth, Minn., to the 
Atlantic. It would bring ocean shipping 
to 50 million mid-westerners. 

This year’s seaway bill would give 
the go-ahead to the joint U.S.-Canadian 
project, provided Canada first agrees to 
tolls to make costs self-liquidating. U.S. 
share of the bill: $490 million. ‘ 

The project is sponsored by 16 Sen- 
ators from both parties, including Presi- 
dent Pro Tem Arthur Vandenberg. But 
chances of passage are no better than 
50-50. 

Against It. Grounds for opposition 
are “strictly 4-F,” barked Wisconsin Re- 
publican Sen. Alexander Wiley—just 
“fear, fancy, folly and frustration.” 

Not until Tuesday afternoon did the 
4-Fs strike back in force. Massachusetts’ 
long-jawed Sen: Leverett Saltsonstall 
monotoned 12,000 words of protest. He 
doubted its cost would be self-liquidated. 
And a single A-bomb, he said, could 
wreck its locks overnight. 

Then Boston-suburbanite Saltonstall 
got to the kernel of his arguments: Bos- 
ton would lose $4.5 million yearly in port 
revenues. Similar opposition could come 
from seaports like New York and New 
Orleans and from railroads. Too, many 
recalled that while the plan has Truman’s 
blessing it has no place in his budget. 
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Hot Commodities 


Congress’ commodity speculation cir- 
cus went off the front pages this week as 
public hearings limped temporarily to a 
halt. But from behind the iron curtain im- 
posed by committee chairmen came hints 
of future fireworks. 

In the Senate, Appropriations Com- 
mittee members puzzled over their next 
move as colleague Elmer Thomas (D.- 
Okia.) stood on Congressional immunity, 
flatly refused to testify on his trading and 
that of his wife Edith. Thomas said he 
would submit his personal records but 
wouldn’t be subjected to “a Roman hoi!- 
day.” As chairman of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee (1945-47), and as 
ranking Democrat since the Republicans 
took over in 1947 friend Elmer has had 
access to inside information. 

Struck by the same wave of innocent 
wonder which swept Brig. Gen. Wallace 
H. Graham, the President’s physician, 
Thomas confessed he had never realized 
until now that his position in Congress 
might have some effect on the market. 

Like Sherlock. In the House, Chair- 
man August H. Andresen (R.-Minn.) of 
the special House committee investigating 
commodity speculation hinted that he 
would be no slouch at providing sensa- 
tions when his Hawkshaws start some- 
thing in a week or so. 

Andresen wants to find out: 

What effect does Government pur- 
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Thomas. Did inside dope make his gam- 
bling wins certain? (SEE: Hot .. .) 
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chase of foodstuffs have on consumers’ 
food prices? 

How much speculating is being done 
by foreign nationals and refugees who are 
exempt from U.S. income tax laws? 

Meanwhile, in a side battle between 
the Administration and the nation’s dis- 
tillers, the courts upheld Anderson’s 
three-month grain-saving liquor holiday. 
Unimpressed, the House Banking Com- 
mittee promptly pigeonholed a bill to ex- 
tend the program 30 days. Doggedly, 
President Truman sent to the Capitol a 
2.500-word message asking extension of 
grain allocation powers to Oct. 31. 


The War Against Cold 


They brought the brass monkeys in- 
doors last week. 

From the Atlantic to Texas, most of 
the nation shivered. As one bitter cold 
wave followed another, the nation’s death 
toll climbed past 160 in 15 days. At El 
Paso, Tex., thermometers dropped to an 
all-time low of 6 degrees below zero. 

Miami school kids got an unsched- 
uled holiday. The 225 teeth-chattering 
residents of Gordon, Wis., cared little for 
others when their mercury columns 
dropped to 54 degrees below zero. 

Gas. A two-pronged, cold-rolled fork 
stabbed the nation’s industrial heart. Big- 
gest sufferers were the Detroit automobile 
industry and Pittsburgh steel plants. At 
Detroit, 200,000 left their jobs, went 
home. Carnegie-Illinois Steel closed 12 
plants and kept only chilled skeleton 
forces in three others. At Cleveland, 25,- 
000 factory hands were sent home. 

Oil. Petroleum refining galloped 
along at record levels, averaging 5.6 mil- 
lion barrels a day, better than 1947’s best 
day. But the cold belt’s worst worry was 
still the supply of fuel oil. 

Oil-eating furnaces, automobiles and 
other gadgets burned 100,000 barrels a 
day more than every refinery in the coun- 
try, working at top speed, could supply. 
Responsible were all the old bogeymen— 
lack of steel for expansion, lack of tank 
cars, and too few tankers. 

Pleas for relief swamped Congress. 
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“E is for Eskimo.” May Feder, 11, Brooklyn, learns about cold. (SEE: The War) 


Sen. Bridges (R.-N.H.) hoped to slap an 
embargo on all oil exports for a year, ex- 
cept to U.S. military forces. At first Tru- 
man’s fuel experts argued this would 
endanger imports, now running ahead of 
exports by 30,000 barrels a day. Then, 
as winter’s grip tightened, they yielded, 
ordered an 184% cut in exports. This on 
top of the industry’s own orders of last 
Wednesday—increased fuel oil produc- 
tion at the expense of gasoline and a 
seven-day car-loading week—warmed mil- 
lions of hearts and homes. 

But the heat wasn’t put on a moment 
too soon. For, as if angered by man’s 
puny efforts, nature let loose another hay- 
maker. New frigid blasts swept up the 
east coast from the south, locking North 
Carolina in ice, blanketing part of Vir- 
ginia in 17 inches of snow, upsetting rail- 
road schedules, blacking out more than 
10,000 homes. 

While most Americans blew on their 
hands, the weather oracle of Gobbler’s 
Knob, Pa.—a groundhog—took a look 
at his shadow, gloomily forecast six more 
weeks of winter. It mattered little to 
Southern Californians, enjoying 73 de- 
gree summer heat. 


Orville Wright 


If you'd live to be a gray haired 

wonder 

Keep the nose out of the blue . . 

—Air Forces Song 

For World War II pilots whose com- 
bat life was sometimes as low as six 
hours, that song was deadly-true. For the 
first pilot, the man who gave those young 
men roaring craft, the song was off base 
—he died in bed at a ripe old age. 

It was on Dec. 17, 1903, that Orville 
Wright, aided by his brother Wilbur, who 
died in 1915, first flew a powered heavier- 
than-air craft at Kitty Hawk, N.C. for 12 
seconds at a speed of more than 33 miles 
an hour. The world was launched on an 
era which led through two world wars to 
the blasted wastes of Hiroshima. 

No. 1 Pilot. There followed for Or- 
ville many years, many honors. A bache- 
lor, he lived in Dayton with a married 
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Murray. Worried pleas for CIO unity 
fell like spent bullets on happy .. . 


sister, spent his time as consulting engi- 
neer to aircraft firms. In 1940, on the eve 
of the conflict which was to see the air- 
plane’s most fearful successes to date, the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority gave him 
honorary air pilot certificate No. 1. 

Last week when he passed away at 
the age of 76, the world was depending 
more and more upon the airplane for 
travel, commerce and communication. But 
with a thousand cities lying in ashes and 
with bigger and better bombers ready to 
hop the continents with atomic devasta- 
tion, it was an open question whether his 
invention was a blessing or curse. 


Why Eccles Was Fired 


Behind the demotion of New Dealing 
Marriner S. Eccles from chairman to 
vice-chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board last week, was the fine Italian hand 
of one of the nation’s most powerful men, 
A. P. Giannini, whose Bank of America 
(world’s largest) sprawls across Califor- 
nia with 504 branches in 313 communi- 
ties. 

Observers went back to 1920 during 
another boom for a parallel to President 
Truman’s sudden action in booting Eccles 
from top spot to make way for Philadel- 
phia Republican Thomas B. McCabe, 
president of Scott Paper Co. and chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia. 

Banker’s Choice. In that year 
member banks forced the withdrawal of 
a board chairman pledged to rigid bank 
inflationary controls and maneuvered the 
appointment of a successor whose policies 
benefited part of the nation’s economy at 
the expense of the near-ruin of others. 

For much the same reason, sources 
on the board hinted this week, Truman, 
buckling under pressure from potent 
“A.P.” in the key political state of Cali- 
fornia, played musical chairs with Eccles. 

Suspected reason for Giannini’s op- 
position to the man who has headed the 
board since 1936: Eccles’ support for a 
bill favored by California’s hard-pressed 
independent bankers which would force 
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Giannini to rid himself of his multi- 
million-dollar non-banking interests. 

Unpopular Plan. Also involved in 
the shift was conservative Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder. Aroused by 
Eccles’ proposal to make commercial 
banks keep a “secondary reserve” of 
funds as a means of reducing swollen 
money, Snyder had made it abundantly 
clear that he would be happier with a 
more pliable working mate. Eccles’ pro- 
posal in effect would mean that banks 
must keep 40¢ on hand for every dollar 
deposited—20¢ more than they now keep. 

In the face of public humiliation 
which Truman’s fervent claims of admira- 
tion could not quite erase, Eccles still held 
a potent card: A majority of the board 
still approves his fiscal policies. 


Wallace’s Bridges 


Salty old beer guzzlers in the wide- 
open emporiums of San Francisco’s skid 
row saw it first. There was a new spring 
in Harry Bridges’ jerky stride. His inner 
glee was indeed a rare mood for the 
Australian-born chief of CIO’s longshore- 
men. Life in the U.S. had seldom been 
happy for Harry. 

Several times he had narrowly missed 
deportation as a Red. In 1946, a tiff with 
CIO president Philip Murray cost him 
control of CIO’s Southern California re- 
gion. Often he has writhed under Mur- 
ray’s anti-Communist blasts. But last 
week his luck was on the upswing. 

Stormy Weather. Climaxing - an 
all-day Washington meeting, 11 out of 
44 CIO Executive Board members elected 
to follow his lead, back Henry Wallace 
for President. It meant about 1.1 million 
out of 6 million CIO rank-and-filers would 
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Federal Reserve Boss McCabe. His 
predecessor had enemies, (SEE: Fired) 
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. . - Bridges. He would split CIO, back 
third party. (SEE: Wallace’s Bridges) 


be asked to vote against Harry Truman— 
and against Philip Murray. 

Murray told the renegades they had 
a “moral obligation” to “go along” with 
his pro-Truman policy. His words fell 
like spent bullets on tough-hided leftists 
like Bridges, transport worker boss 
Michael Quill, the fur workers’ Ben Gold. 
Thus, last Tuesday as he waited for his 
110-man policy committee to discuss new 
steel wages, Murray had a weightier fact 
to mull over: 

His bitter fight to rid CIO of Com- 
munists was wrecking CIO. He can stop 
the break-up only if (1) he halts his anti- 
Red drive or (2) a Truman "48 victory 
shows the rebels the futility of their split 
and ends their implied threat of a new 
national parent union. 

Trysts. Even if the Democrats win, 
Murray cannot regain the most-favored 
union position CIO held under Roosevelt 
and lost to Truman’s impartiality. In hap- 
pier days, Murray could dig up FDR 
votes with the late Sidney Hillman’s CIO 
Political Action Committee. But today, 
PAC is a withered skeleton. 

Meanwhile, CIO’s rivals offer sup- 
port to Truman—if he can buy it with 
more than empty promises. Strong bar- 
gainers: (1) AFL, with 7.5 million mem- 
bers and a political “education” fund ex- 
pected to total $8 million; (2) indepen- 
dent machinists, 624,000 strong, with a 
$1-million-by-November campaign kitty. 

Only last week, Truman got a prom- 
ise of $500,000 from the railroad brother- 
hoods. The news coincided with an- 
nouncement that a Presidential fact- 
finding board would soon weigh wage 
demands of 125,000 railway engineers 
and firemen. He may even make over- 
tures soon to “disaffiliated” miners’ boss 
John L. Lewis—unless Lewis is already in 
GOP candidate Thomas E. Dewey’s camp. 

Meanwhile, aging AFL president 
William Green lurks like a hungry vul- 
ture over sick CIO, fully aware that only 
the strength of 750,000 steel workers and 
921,000 auto workers props up Murray’s 
empire. For if CIO disintegrates, Green 
will be No. 1 beneficiary. 
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Margarine vs. Butter 


On Tuesday afternoon, bald, sixtyish bovinephile Rep. Reid Murray asked 
permission to speak from the floor of the House. As He rose to orate he 
pulled from under his chair a two-foot-long plaster of paris cow. 

With the cow, Rebecca, under his arm, Murray proceeded to lecture 
Congress. When he finished not a Congressman present doubted that (1) 
butter is rich, creamy, and nourishing, or (2) the dairy industry will fight 
repeal of Federal oleomargarine taxes. 

If Murray seemed alarmed it was only because margarine makers have 
marked 1948 as the year to repeal 62-year-old laws restraining its free com- 
petition with butter. 

Repeatedly, Congress has rebuffed margarine-makers’ pleas for equality 
with untaxed butter—partly because in 1886 it had good reason to crimp 
oleo’s style. Then meat packers made oleomargarine from the original beef 
fat recipe France’s Napoleon III got from a nationwide chemists’ contest. 
Farmers feared for their butter business, saw little profit in by-product beef 
fat. More alarming, dishonest peddlers passed off yellow-dyed oleo as butter. 
After the law was passed, honest manufacturers strove to compete with but- 
ter, switched from a beef fat base to imported coconut oil. Then when home- 
grown vegetable oils became abundant—and the need for political allies 
grew desperate—they turned to soybean and cottonseed oils. Their product 


became tastier, their farmer friends more numerous. 
With new margarine strength on Capitol Hill, the dairymen must wage 
their greatest fight to halt tax repeal. Certain to come out are these argu- 


ments: 


Margarine Arguments 

1. There’s a $250 million yearly 
business in margarine, a table spread 
made from cottonseed oil, soybean oil 
and other farm products. It benefits 
farmers in 44 states. 

2. Margarine costs less than half 
as much as butter. Yet it tastes like 
butter because it contains skim milk 
and often diacetyl, butter’s flavor ele- 
ment. It has the same caloric content 
as butter. Margarine is fortified with 
9,000 to 15,000 units of vitamins per 
pound to give it approximately butter’s 
nourishment. 

3. Margarine cannot compete 
freely with butter because of a 10¢-a- 
pound coloring tax on the colored 
product. 

4. Soybean oil gives margarine a 
naturally yellow color, without using 
chemical dyes. But to avoid the 10¢ 
coloring tax, this oil must be bleached. 

5. If Congress repeals Federal 
penalty taxes, yellow margarine would 
cost the same as white. 


As opposing forces gird for the 
fight in Congress, both sides are woo- 
ing the housewife’s support. Smack in 
the middle of the controversy, she must 
decide between 88¢-a-pound butter and 
39¢-a-pound margarine. 

Probably four out of five families 
have at least tried margarine. Whether 
they will pressure for tax repeal hangs 
on (1) how much they. know about 
margarine restrictions, and (2) how 
much they care. 

Few know that grocers must foot 
$48-a-year Federal licenses to sell mar- 
garine colored, $6 uncolored. In 23 
states yellow margarine sale is banned. 
Idaho, North Dakota, Tennessee and 
Utah tax it 10c-a-pound. In Wisconsin 


Butter Arguments 

1. There’s about a $1 billion-a- 
year butter business. Its sale is the 
balance wheel of the 5-million-farmer 
dairy industry. 

2. Nobody has ever proved mar- 
garine is as nutritious as butter, it is 
only a cheap imitation. 

3. If Congress repeals the tax on 
colored margarine, it would also steal 
butter’s prized yellow hue. 

4. Margarine makers use skim 
milk in their product, forget farmers 
would butcher the cows that produce 
it if the butter market fizzled. 

5. Uncolored, margarine carries 
a mere 144¢ per pound Federal tax. It 
is easy today to dye margarine at 
home. 

6. Despite makers’ vow that col- 
ored oleo would be sold as margarine, 
clerks and restaurants will try to pass 
it off as butter. 

7. The 26 margarine firms could 
form a dangerous monopoly, hike the 
price of their product. 


the purchase price of even white oleo 
includes a 15¢-a-pound state tax and a 
share of $15-$500 dealer license fees. 

But if these facts are alarming, 
U.S. Patent No. 2347640—the “oleo 
beanbag”—soothes. Chicago inventor 
Leo Peters’ brainchild, it lets the 
housewife dodge both coloring taxes 
and the home-coloring chore. The mar- 
garine and a dye capsule are packed in 
a bag of transparent, pliable plastic. 
Without opening it, she breaks the 
capsule, kneads it into the margarine. 
Already four firms have adopted the 
new package. As its use increases, say 
butter men, it should end all talk that 
the margarine color tax inconveniences 
the housewife. 


Petrillo’s Strategy 


AFL musician boss James C. Petril- 
lo’s grammar makes him sound like a 
ditch digger’s son who spent nine years 
getting through fourth: grade. It chalks 
him up for what he isn’t—a dumbbell. 

In 30 years by bluster and threat, he 
has boosted muscians’ base pay up to 
700%, given them sickness benefits and 
pensions. Last Thursday, he _ skillfully 
tried a new tack. He lifted his ban on 
frequency modulation radio broadcasts, 
agreed that after Feb. 1 networks can 
carry the same musical shows over both. 

“They Got Money.” Many figured 
Petrillo had backed down from his an- 
cient claim that FM-AM shows robbed 
musicians of work. Actually, the stubby 
music czar had tipped his hand at Con- 
gressional hearings a week before: “I can 
get a better deal out of the networks. 
They got money. These FM people got no 
money.” Now networks could charge more 
for advertising by running shows on two 
wave-bands, afford more musicians. 

If Petrillo weakened a little, it was 
only because no union leader can perma- 
nently ban his rank-and-file from work. 
Knowing this, the networks look forward 
to Mar. 1 meetings with Petrillo, certain 
he will also lift his ban on “live” musi- 
cians in Television. Giving in on both FM 
and Television puts Petrillo in a key bar- 
gaining spot to swing major wage con- 
cessions for 2,000 radio musicians whose 
contracts expire Mar. 31. 

New Records Soon? Meanwhile, 
Petrillo quietly resumed negotiations with 
disk companies in Washington’s plush 
Statler Hotel. Settlement of the dispute 
may come soon. While the companies 
boast a two-year backlog of records, they 
face the threat of unprofitable staggered 
production, coupled with mounting pres- 
sures from juke box operators, record- 
player manufacturers and sheet music 
makers. Even powerful Petrillo cannot 
expect 5,000 musicians to surrender per- 
manently their $2.5 million right to make 
records. 
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Caesarean. From Petrillo: an FM re- 
birth. (SEE: Strategy) 
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Marshall 


FED up with clearly enunciating 
“she sells sea shells at the sea shore,” 
120 students of New York’s Academy of 
Vocal Art turned last week to a livelier 
pastime. Aided by wire recorders, mod- 
ulation meters, Hooper ratings and their 
own super-sensitive ears, they sifted out 
the 10 Americans owning the nation’s 
most interesting voices: 

Most typically American—State 
Secretary George Marshall, because his 
voice is “not excellent for speaking but 
has a tight native quality.” 

Friendliest—General of the Army 
Dwight Eisenhower, who almost lost out 
to Frances E. Perkins and a third party 
—Henry Wallace. 





Brewster 


Librarian for Hire 


Eager to work again, Washington’s 
only bureau chief with Cabinet status 
turned to the U.S. Employment Service 
for a job. 

Ever since Congress trimmed his 
powers last year, Lewis Schwellenbach 
has brooded in his role as chaperone for 
the Women’s Bureau and librarian of La- 
bor Statistics. None of his tasks seemed 
to justify his impressive Secretary of La- 
bor title. Last week, considerate Harry 
Truman tried to help his friend by put- 
ting the U.S. Employment Service perma- 
nently in the Labor Department. 

Job Plan. Under Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1948, Schwellenbach would 
get: 

1. The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity from Federal Security. 

2. A new $10,000 underling called 
the Employment Commissioner who would 
head both U.S.E.S. and B.E.S. He would 


synchronize dealings with state employ- 
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Forrestal 





Eisenhower 


Voices of America 


Most Pompous—Sen. Owen Brew- 
ster, whose voice has a “personality pro- 
jection quality which irritates the ear.” 

Most sincere— Nobody could touch 
235-pound songstress Kate Smith’s “lov- 
able, earthy approach.” 

Most paternal—New York’s Fran- 
cis Cardinal Spellman wields a fatherly 
brogue. 

Sexiest—Hollywood’s Lauren Ba- 
call sultrily out-monotoned Hollywood’s 
Lizabeth Scott. 

Most grating— Mississippi's white- 
supremacy Rep. John Rankin  out- 
pointed the Brooklyn Dodgers’ Leo Du- 
rocher because “Lippy’s voice is a lulla- 
by to dem bums in Flatbush.” 


Spellman 


ment services, most of which administer 
job placement and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The Senate and House can kill the 
plan with simple majority vote before 
Mar. 19, as they did last June to a sim- 
ilar proposal. 


Synthetic Greenery 


There’s a boom in funny money. 

Aided by European gangs which have 
entered the American market, counter- 
feiters are flooding the country with the 
greatest tide of fake greenbacks since 
pre-war. 

In the past four months Secret Serv- 
ice agents have seized more than $2.5 
million in worthless bills. Largest single 
item—and also the largest single haul in 
25 years—was $2,145,200 seized at Mar- 
seille, France, in cooperation with French 
authorities. Another raid netted $425,000 
in Chicago, broke up the largest Ameri- 
can ring since 1934, 

Shortage. Ruefully Secret Service 


Rankin 





Jostyn 


Bacall 


Most enthusiastic—Glib, breezy 
Ralph Edwards got his title for a high 
Hooper. 

Most suave — Princeton-educated 
Defense Secretary James Forrestal who 
probably earned his laurels as a smooth- 
talking bond salesman. 

Most authoritative—Mr. District 
Attorney Jay Jostyn hits harder than the 
Lone Ranger (of deep-toned “Hi, ho 
Silver” fame) because his voice “warms 
you up and draws you to it.” 

From Academy director Arthur Les- 
sac’s point of view there was only one 
thing wrong with the list: 

None of the 10 had graduated from 
his school. 





International, Acme, NBC 


Edwards 


Chief J. J. Maloney decided that the 
steady drop in counterfeit figures during 
the war years indicated only a temporary 
shortage of materials and manpower. 

The annual average of 102,000 Amer- 
icans victimized between 1933 and 1936 
came down to 29,000 in 1939, down still 
further to 2,877 in 1943. The amount of 
counterfeit money seized tumbled from 
$731,000 in 1937 to $47,000 in 1944. 

The Clear-Eyed Look. Hoping to 
nip the revived racket through a public 
education campaign, Secret Service last 
week offered these tips: 

In the real article, the eyes of the 
portrait are clear and the portrait is dis- 
tinct. Phony Washingtons, Lincolns and 
Hamiltons are apt to be dull-eyed. 

Seals and serial numbers on genuine 
bills are clear and distinct; most counter- 
feits are poorly printed. 

Genuine bills are printed on special 
paper with a scattering of tiny red and 
blue threads. Counterfeit money usually 
has the threads inked in, can be spotted 
on close examination. 
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Year’s Good Deed 


To celebrate their 38th anniversary 
next week, the Boy Scouts of America 
adopted a world-conscious slogan for 
1948: “Save a bushel, grow a_ bushel, 
share a bushel” of food for Europe’s 
hungry. 

The saving, for more than 2,120,000 
American Scouts, will consist of eating 
grain substitutes. The growing will be 
done by rural members. Sharing, for each 
Scout will mean sending a food package 
to a brother Scout or needy family 
abroad. 

Birthday. Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American organization—char- 
tered in Washington, D.C., on Feb. 8, 
1910—will be celebrated from Feb. 6 to 
Feb. 12. 

Added incentive to hands-across-the- 
seas generosity: news from the Scouts In- 
ternational Bureau in London that world 
membership is up to 4,409,780 boys and 
leaders in 42 nations, 


Drama on the Delta 


The restless ghost of Huey P. Long 
soundlessly stumped the bayous on Louisi- 
ana’s Jan. 20 primary election day for a 
flesh-and-blood kinsman with a yen for a 
governorship. But he failed to scare up a 
winning majority. 

This forces Earl K. Long, younger 
brother of the murdered Kingfish, into a 
Feb. 24 run-off contest. His opponent will 
be former Gov. Sam H. Jones, whose “re- 
form administration” (1940-44) marked 
the final collapse of the once all-power- 
ful Long machine. 

Eliminated in the primary were Rep. 
James H. Morrison, perennial governor- 
ship candidate, and Court of Appeals 
Judge Robert F. Kennon, World War II 
veteran heading an “all G.I. ticket.” 

Sam’s Boys. Louisiana politics, in 
continuous turmoil since the days of the 
late Senator’s dictatorship, produced a 
curious quirk: Huey’s hand-picked Senate 
colleague, John H. Overton, was in Jones’ 
anti-Long corner. Ill and aging but still 
active 12 years after Huey’s death, Over- 





International 


Only an Alley Cat. But she had new 
dignity. (SEE: New Cat-astrophes) 
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Acme 
Reformer Jones. Ghosts didn’t worry 
him. (SEE: Drama on the Delta) 


ton waged a savage war of words with 
Morrison in the pages of The Congres- 
sional Record. Their statements became 
so violent that fellow-members almost 
struck them from The Record. 

Good Government? The election 
was a contest beween the “good govern- 
ment” forces led by Jones, and an al- 
leged underworld conspiracy favoring 
Long and Morrison. The latter pair prom- 
ised better roads, bigger old age pen- 
sions, school luncheons, a veterans’ bonus. 
Jones cut down on specific pledges, in- 
stead plugged for more industrialization 
and better agriculture for the state. 


New Cat-astrophes 


As fervently as a stepped-on tabby, 
the American Feline Society this week 
caterwauled for help. 

With 180 million lives at stake—nine 
for each of America’s estimated 20 mil- 
lion cats—the Society moaned that “con- 
stant shouting of crises in far-off places 
has dulled our minds and hardened our 
hearts” to the feline problem. 

“Global thinking,” it said severely, 
“has so distorted our reasoning that we 
pay little heed” to the 10 million felines 
who wander homeless among the nation’s 
back alleys and garbage cans. 

“While the words ‘crisis’ and ‘emer- 
gency’ have become much overworked in 
our daily conversations,” it said, “with 
the Society, they have taken on a deep 
and frightening meaning.” 

On the Rocks. With a deficit of 
$10,410.79 for the past 35 months, Society 
President Robert L. Kendell announced 
that he would have to have contributions 
to keep up the good work. Samples of the 
good work: a National Cat Week; an 
educational campaign which has raised 
cats to new dignity in press and theater. 

Kendell failed to note one obvious 
solution: let cats go to work and support 
themselves. National Rat Week comes 
next. 


Washington 
Talk 





Who Will Be Miss “‘G’’? 


In Civil Service Commission files 
they are listed as CAF* (Female). For- 
mally, they are known as Federal em- 
ployes, slang-wise, as “Government 
Girls.” Traditionally, they divide into (1) 
young girls seeking romance in an over- 
crowded hunting ground or [2)  flat- 
chested maiden ladies of uncertain age— 
also seeking, but with less nerve and wan- 
ing optimism. 

The Census Bureau says in Wash- 
ington there are nearly 10,000 more 
single women than men, and more than 
three times as many widowed or divorced 
women. Washington’s only Miss America 
(Venus Ramey, 1944) didn’t work for the 
Government. 

Washingtonians, therefore, last week 
greeted with surprise the newest comic 
strip promotion tie-up by The Washington 
Post. 

Strip tease. The strip is “Mary 
Worth,” which carries over into the com- 
ics the love-will-find-a-way, strength- 
through-sacrifice, gooey sentimentality of 
the radio soap opera. Mary, the central 
and only permanent character, is a sweet, 
gray-haired old lady who is attracted to 
well built young women enmeshed in 
emotional difficulties, which she has never 
failed to solve. 

Currently, she is busy looking after 
Junior Jaxon, an unemployed dance band 
singer. (Junior was fired when she 
bounced a microphone off the band-lead- 
er’s head.) 

When Junior’s problems are disposed 
of, the strip artist, Ken Ernst, will send 
Mary to Washington, where inevitably she 
will meet a Government Girl having 
heart-throb trouble. 

Slow field. In preparation for the 
sequence, The Post, as Mary’s Washing- 
ton outlet, is sponsoring a contest to find 
the Government Girl to serve as Ernst’s 
model. The winner will get $200 cash 
and a nine-day, all-expense trip to Ber- 
muda. 


It All Adds Up... 


The Government expects to make 
$1,000 in fiscal 1949 selling permits for 
cutting ice. 

Together with hundreds of other 
small items lumped under “miscellaneous 
receipts,” ice-cutting fees will help to 
pour about $45 million into the gap be- 
tween the $39 billion budget total asked 
by the President and the $32 billion he 
hopes to get in new appropriations. 

Main filler for this purpose: supple- 
mental appropriations carrying close to 
$6 billion for the European Recovery 
Program, other foreign aid projects. 

In fiscal 48. the Treasury raked in 


*Clerical, Administrative, Fiscal. 
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Down with Reds. From his Washington flat, exile Dimitrov (pencil) leads fight. 


a total of $43.2 million in miscellaneous 
receipts. Typical items: $3,456,675 from 
savings deposits of deserters, U.S. Navy; 
$118 from sale of uniforms and effects, 
deserters, U.S. Army; $664,902 from sales 
of “loose cotton samples”; $29,282 from 
“sales of streets.” 

Unembarrassed. Rarest item was 
a guileless entry which would have 
thrown any private bookkeeper into a 
purple-faced tizzy—‘‘unexplained _bal- 
ances in cash accounts—$127,447.” 


Syllable Stew 


Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
is usually unusually articulate. But testi- 
fying last week before a Senate commit- 
tee on the grain situation he suddenly 
succumbed to a common but unnerving 
Washington affliction—gobbledygook. 

His talk sank deeper and deeper in 
technical jargon—grain in transit, in 
seeding, in visible supply. Most over- 
worked phrase: “maximum disappear- 
ance.” 

Sen. Scott Lucas (D.-IIl.) listened as 
long and as patiently as he could. Then 
he lost track, gave up. As he walked out, 
he whispered to reporters: 

“I’m making a maximum disappear- 
ance.” 


D.C.’s D.P.s 


Though Paris boasts the world’s 
Whitest Russians, the left bank of the 
Seine has nothing on. the Potomac’s Dis- 
trict of Columbia shore. For during a 
two-year world wide political emigration, 
Washington has become exiles’ heaven. 

Into the capital have poured smiling 
Lithuanians, disgruntled Poles and bullet- 
nervous Bulgars. Latin American would- 
be revolutionists wistfully bid for surplus 
P-38s. Alexander Kerensky, 100-day pres- 
ident of Russia in 1917 has a brand new 
democracy ready for Russia on the day 
Stalin cashes in the chips. 

In dowagers’ salons and plush night 
clubs, archdukes compete with countesses 
for food and favor, sometimes wangling 
a three months’ stay at a country estate 
in exchange for a one-night show of their 
bonorary hardware. Not infrequently one 
of them ends up writing a column in Elea- 
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nor “Cissie” Patterson’s Times-Herald. 

Odd jobs. The wife of George Dimi- 
trov, exiled Bulgarian Peasant Party 
leader, hemstitches for a $35-a-week sal- 
ary at a local dress shep. Former Hun- 
garian premier Ferenc Nagy runs a dairy 
farm in nearby Virginia. A former Yugo- 
slav Embassy First Secretary peddles in- 
surance. 

Low on funds but high in spirits, the 
eastern Europeans have banded together 
in an International Peasants Union. At 
its headquarters in Dimitrov’s two-room 
sublet apartment they gripe about West- 
ern democracies’ unawareness of danger, 
plot ways to awaken them. 

Undismayed, these earnest men keep 
right on working toward an ideal—a 
democratic federation for eastern Europe. 
Every spare dollar they get goes un- 
grudged into mimeographed anti-Russian 
press releases, although seldom can they 
afford to mail more than 300 at a time. 

Money to Burn. In sharp contrast 
to these are the lives of the world’s oddest 
exiles, the financially solvent Balts, who 
live in mansion-like legations and get all 
the honors of diplomats—though their 
countries have been absorbed by the 





Soviet Union. Lithuanian Minister Povilas 
Zadeikis and Latvia’s Alfred Bilmanis can 
print handouts at will, throw diplomatic 
parties—safe in the knowledge that the 
U.S. will foot the bill out of $9.5 million 
in blocked Latvian-Lithuanian funds. 

State Department recognition of the 
Balts is a thorn in the side of the Rus- 
sians, has caused Soviet envoys three 
times to snub White House social func- 
tions. 


Tobey’s Show Boat 


With scarcely a nod to Oscar Ham- 
merstein II, or Jerome Kern, Colorado’s 
Sen. Edwin S. Johnson dug into the musi- 
cal play Show Boat for a good natured 
Democratic jibe at the Eisenhower boom. 

The former cattle rancher offered 
Sen. Tobey (R.-N.H.), Eisenhower’s No. 
1 plugger in the Senate, a parody on 
Show Boat’s famous Ol Man River. 

“Since you are going about with a 
song in your heart these days,” Johnson 
wrote, “I have composed something for 
you to try out on your vocal chords.” 

The words: 

“Ol Man Eisn'h’r, dat of Man Ei- 

sw h’r 

“He mus’ know sumpin’, but don’t 

say nothin’, 

“He jes’ keep rollin’, he keeps on 

rollin’ alon’, 

“He don’t buy futures, he don’t sell 

cotton, 

“For dem dat duz’ll soon be f gott’n, 

“But OP Man Eisn’h’r, he jes’ keep 

rollin’ alon’. 

“Taft an’ Dewey sweat an’ strain 

“Heads all achin’ an’ racked wid 

pain, 

“‘Giddap, rabbit! Lose dat snail’ 

“Wid mo’ an’ mo’ grabbin’ ’n’ Stass- 

’n’ll fail 

“He gets weary an’ sick o° tryin’ 

“He’s tired of runnin’ an’ scared o° 

flyin’ 

“But OF Man Eisn’h’r, ke jes’ keep 

rollin’ alon’. 
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Oom-pah! Sen. Johnson wants his “OP? Man River” funnier. (SEE: Show Boat) 
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“You’re on.” In New York 





Two years ago 
Soviet Russia opened 
a war of words on the United States. Its 
most dramatic weapon is Radio Moscow. 

Night and day in 53 languages the 
powerful Soviet station pours out its 
party-line acid to Europe, Africa, Latin 
America and the Far East. 

The United States, it says, is im- 
perialistic. It wants to enslave mankind. 
It wants to make Europe into an Ameri- 
can colony. Its Marshall Plan is a cloak 
for economic conquest. It is rich, corrupt, 
fascistic. It is the enemy of human prog- 
ress. 

For two years the U.S. has fought 
back feebly, taken a licking,in the war of 
werds. Its “Voice of America” shrunk 
from a shout to a whisper by Congres- 
sional budget-trimmers who cut the pro- 
g-am to $12 million for fiscal 1948, this 
nation has failed to stem a flood of lies 
with a small dam of truth. The experi- 
ment has not worked. 

Last summer and fall more than 100 
Congressmen visited Europe. On their re- 
turn, the picture changed. A suddenly 
worried Congress heard first-hand ac- 
counts of the inroads made by Russian 
propaganda. The mountain of evidence 
convinced them. Last fortnight they voted 
overwhelmingly for a bill by Rep. Karl 
Mundt (R.-S.D.) which set up a perma- 
nent information program. Encouraged, 
the State Department planned to ask $5 
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million more for 1948, request $44 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1949 (starting next July 1). 

Specifically, Mundt’s bill authorizes: 
(1) Spreading abroad information about 





Rep. Mundt. He would pay $50 million 


a year to spread the truth about America. 





studio actors (l. to r.) James Schigorin, Boris Brodenov, Tatiana 
Hecker get ready for one of four shows beamed daily to Russia. Edward Raquello directs from booth. 


America’s Voice of Freedom 


the U.S. through newspapers, radio, mo- 
tion pictures and information centers. 
(2) Exchange of students and teachers, 
books and periodicals. (3) Assistance to 
schools, libraries and community centers 
abroad. (4) Assignment of American 
technical and scientific personnel to coun- 
tries which request them. 

Confident that Congress will approve 
both the supplemental appropriation of 
$5 million and the $44 million for next 
year, the State Department has begun 
making plans to restore personnel (cut 
two-thirds in last economy 
move) and increase the number and scope 
of its broadcasts. 

Still awaiting final decision is the 
type of information the reorganized Voice 
is to carry. Frightened by cries of “prop- 
aganda,” State Department officials say 
they will attempt only to counter Russian 
lies. They will not initiate any attacks on 
the Russian system, will not point out its 
glaring faults except in answer to a spe- 
cific lie about the U.S. The initiative in 
the war of words will remain with the 
Soviets. 

Like many of his Congressional col- 
leagues, however, Mundt says the pro- 
gram must move into a more positive 
phase. Soon, he says, the Voice must be- 
gin to attack the philosophy and ideology 
of communism. 

After that, unless Radio Moscow 
calls a halt to its campaigns, “we must 
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call attention to the way the communistic 
system is functioning in those countries 
which are ruled by it, naming names and 
citing specific examples of its selfish, ag- 
gressive motives.” 

New York is the headquarters of the 
Voice. On three floors of an old ware- 
house building on 57th st., just across 
from New York’s famed Art Students 
League, is the point of origin of the Voice 
of the United States of America. To thou- 
sands in Europe it is the Voice of Free- 
dom. The Russian press has dubbed it 
merely The Voice or sometimes The Mys- 
terious Voice. . 

It goes to the Soviets and eastern 
Europe via Munich, Germany, where the 
State Department operates a powerful $1 
million short-wave station, built by the 
Nazis in 1942. Not all of our broadcasts, 
however, go out from Munich. Half of 
them are farmed out to the two biggest 
U.S. radio networks, NBC and CBS. 
These go chiefly to England, France and 
Italy. But it is to Central and Eastern 
Europe that the State Department itself 
beams the crucial phase of the war of 
words. Here likewise is our greatest 
handicap. 


Dozen eggs: 5 hours 


While Russia is broadcasting almost 
24 hours a day by long wave and short 
wave, the Voice of America has only 45 
minutes a day each for Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, only 30 min- 
utes for Austria, 15 minutes for Greece, 
nothing for Turkey. Yet it is in Greece 
and Turkey that we are pouring out $400 
million in aid! 

Of broadcast material, of course, 
there is no shortage. Even reliable news 
from inside the iron curtain is presented 
on the programs. Most spectacular of 
these items was the report of the buying 
spree that preceded the revaluation of 


Control room. State Department’s radio switchboard, biggest 


in U.S., can handle 20 shows at once. 
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Herblock, The Washington Post 
“We now bring you America’s answer.” 
Cartoonist Herblock kids feeble Voice. 


Soviet currency. Equally dramatic have 
been comparisons of American and Rus- 
sian buying power. 

Here, indeed, is a lush field. The 
Voice’s listeners may well be astounded 
to learn that an American need only work 
an average of 38 minutes to buy a dozen 
eggs; in Russia it would mean working 4 
hours and 57 minutes! Here a loaf of 
bread would equal 7 minutes of work 
against one hour and 19 minutes in Rus- 
sia. 

But not only American values are 
broadcast. The American way of life is 
dramatized, too. For example, the life of a 
workman at the Ford plant in Detroit 
may be used as subject matter. The time 


he gets up, what he has for breakfast, 
what kind of schools his children go to, 
where he works, how much money he 
gets, the price of his car. Particularly is 
the worker’s freedom stressed—his free- 
dom to change jobs, to express himself 
even in opposition to the President and 
the Government, to go where he pleases, 
to do what he likes. 

More than 140,000 grateful letters 
have poured in from Voice of America 
listeners in less than a year. But not a 
single one from Russia itself. Yet the 
fact that our program is heard there is 
proved by sharp comment in the Soviet 
press. Always the Voice is spoken of de- 
risively. It is pictured as inconsistent with 
itself, false in its information, diabolical 
in its purpose. 

Oddly enough, such sharp reactions 
are the result of only four 30-minute pro- 
grams a day to the Soviet Union. The men 
and women who broadcast these brief 
programs are carefully selected. Usually 
they are native-born Russians who have 
become American citizens. Typical is 
Miss Eleana Bates of New York (see 
cover). Her Russian is flawless, and she 
has a contagious enthusiasm that in- 
trigues even those who do not know a 
word of the language. 

An expanded Voice of America proj- 
ect is already in the works. Rep. Karl E. 
Mundt, whose bill for an enlarged pro- 
gram has passed the House, estimates it 
would cost $50 million a year. For less 
than 1% of the cost of the Marshall Plan, 
he says, we could tell the world our story. 

Bidding for a share of the Voice of 
America broadcast is a powerful non- 
profit short-wave radio station, WRUL, 
Boston. Better known as the World’s Ra- 
dio University, WRUL has been devoting 
itself to education programs for almost a 
decade. It has regular listeners around 
the globe; recently it opened a studio in 

(continued on page 22) 





Record room. With microscope, engineer Arthur Roberts 
checks one of 150 Government programs transcribed each day. 
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Newsroom. In Washington, State Department writers prepare news reports of 
U.S. Government activities to be sent by wireless each day to missions in 47 countries. 


Voice (Continued ) 


Washington, D.C. for pick-ups from the 
capital. At present it is broadcasting four 
hours a night to 15 countries. 

One reason this Boston station may 
be doubly important to the U.S, just now 
is its arrangement for rebroadcasts by 
Europe’s most powerful long-wave sta- 
tion, Radio Luxembourg, the most popu- 
lar single station on the Continent. Radio 
Luxembourg operates on 120,000 watts 
and blankets 17 countries. WRUL has the 
pick of its evening time. 

Here is a magnificent potential out- 
let for U.S, long-wave broadcasting to 
Europe. Europeans want long-wave pro- 
grams even more than short-wave. Walter 


Receiving end. In Helsinki, Finland, U.S. wireless operator 
takes down news to be translated and sent to the Finn press. 
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Lemmon, WRUL’s energetic and_ re- 
sourceful manager, told the House Appro- 
priations Committee that the Voice’s 
whole job could be done more economi- 
cally through lease of private and existing 
radio facilities. Several millions thus 
could be saved, he says, in technical 
equipment alone. 

Actually, of course, the Voice of 
America is only part of the State Depart- 
ment’s farflung overseas information pro- 
gram. The department also publishes the 
magazine Amerika, printed and. distrib- 
uted exclusively in Russia. Its circulation 
is limited by the Kremlin to 50,000. 

_The State Department also operates 
information offices and libraries in most 
of the principal cities of Europe. These 





are, however, inadequately staffed. For 
example, the information bureau in 
Czechoslovakia has only two American 
employes, plus three Czech helpers. This 
tiny group is supposed to carry out the 
following functions: (1) supply transla- 
tions of American wireless news, (2) pro- 
vide background material for Czechoslo- 
vakian speakers and editorial writers, (3) 
book showings for our documentary films, 
(4) aid in arranging exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, and (5) translate the 
contents of Prague newspapers and relay 
them to our State Department. 

Sen. Lodge of Massachusetts has 
made the shrewd suggestion that The 
Paris Herald, owned and run by The New 
York Herald Tribune and now printed 
only in English, be published weekly in 
French. This could conceivably, sell a mil- 
lion copies each issue. A similar project 
for The Rome American, printed only in 
English by ex-GI’s, might help in Italy. 

Equally significant is the suggestion 
that our documentary films be _ block- 
booked with the regular Hollywood 
movies. By this method the masses would 
get an honest picture of contemporary 
America rather than the caricature now 
presented of Hollywood gangsters, the 
idle rich, gamblers, and the wild west. 

Signs are multiplying that an ex- 
panded Voice of America program is 
coming just at the right time. In France, 
Italy, Belgium and Austria, the Red flood 
has begun to recede. Not a Communist 
has a cabinet post in any of these coun- 
tries. In Austria Communist representa- 
tion in Parliament is down to 6 out of 165. 

Startling, also, is the picture in Latin 
America. Little more than a year ago the 
Communist Party in Brazil had more than 
140,000 members. In Chile it held three 
cabinet posts. In Argentina it was legal- 
ized as a party by Dictator Peron. In 
Cuba it had 150,000 supporter 

What is the situation today? Brazil 
has outlawed the party, broken off rela- 
tions with Russia. Chile has followed suit. 
In Argentina, supporters of Peron are 





Audience, U.S. magazines and news bulletins attract eager 
readers to State Department public reading room in Athens. 
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Display. From Washington to U.S. Information Service in Belgrade come pictures, magazines, books and pamphlets about life in 
America. On a busy downtown street corner, its show windows and library (on second floor) draw crowds of curious Yugoslavs. 


gaining the upper hand in the Confedera- 
tion of Labor. In Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, Communists are badly split and im- 
potent. 

What has Moscow done to create this 
strange reversal? It has pulled what his- 
torians may well pronounce one of the 
biggest boners in history: It has antago- 
nized most of the world by an open and 
sustained attack on free government, free 
society and free men. 

If, on the other hand, the Kremlin 
had kept silent, had it professed friend- 
ship with the West, there is no telling 
where the Communist tide would stand 
today. Perhaps it would have swept over 
tke barriers in many free countries. 


Hope from truth 


Against Moscow’s savage and sweep- 
ing attack the Voice of America has 
wisely refrained from replying in kind. 
Carefully it has adhered to the anti-name- 
calling policy. Never has it departed from 
presenting the simple facts. By sticking 
to this rule, the Voice has rendered yeo- 
man service toward rolling back Soviet 
propaganda. 

Logically enough, the truth told 
plainly and simply has an uncanny force. 
Europe is hungry for the truth. In it there 
is something she wants more desperately 
than food. That is hope! We can provide 
that hope. 

We can reaffirm our respect for the 
dignity of man, our belief in the human 
spirit, our faith in Christian compassion 
on earth. 

To America as to no other nation in 
history has come the privilege of raising 
above the conflict of words the banner of 
the Prince of Peace: Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
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Pathfinder, International, Acme, U.S. State Department 
Premiere. Equipped with projectors and films, State Department mobile units go 
deep into Brazil. These children are seeing their first movie—a Walt Disney short. 
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India’s Future 


Civil war and spread of communism 
threaten divided land in wake 
of assassination of Gandhi 


The tall Hindu from Poona stalked 
through the streets of New Delhi with 
murder in his heart and a .38 caliber re- 
volver hidden under his khaki bush 
jacket. His name was Nathuran Vinayak 
Godse and he was a member of the fa- 
natic Hindu Mahasabha. It preaches that 
a war of extinction must be waged 
against India’s and Pakistan’s 91 million 
Moslems before virtuous Hindus can rest. 

At the gate of the great home of 
G. D. Birla, millionaire industrialist, 
Godse turned in and mingled with the 
crowd of about 1,000 which had gathered 
to join Birla’s house guest, lovable Mo- 
handas K. (for Karamchand) Gandhi, in 
his evening prayer for non-violence. 

At 5:15 Gandhi appeared, dressed, 
as was his custom, in a white loin cloth 
and soft shawl. Still weak from a five-day 
fast, he leaned heavily on the strong 
shoulders of his grandnieces, Manu and 
Ava Gandhi. 

Tragedy. As the crowd parted to 
make way for Gandhi, Godse elbowed his 
way into the gap, pulled out his revolver 
and fired three times. Two bullets struck 
Gandhi in the chest, the third in the 
stomach. The 78-year-old Mahatma fell 
to the grass. : 

In less than 30 minutes, Gandhi, 
prime advocate of non-violence, died a 
violent death. In a voice choked with 
grief, one of his best friends, India’s pre- 
mier, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, an- 


The World 


nounced over the radio that the Bapuji 
(“Little Father”) was dead. “Our light 
has gone out,” Nehru said. 

The next day members of the Royal 
Indian Navy bore Gandhi’s brown, emaci- 
ated body in a five-mile funeral proces- 
sion through the streets of Old and New 
Delhi. At the Hindu burning ground on 
the banks of the River Jumna, it was 
placed tenderly on a pyre of sandalwood 
logs. One of Gandhi’s four sons, Devadas, 
applied the torch and the mortal remains 
of India’s greatest man since Buddha 
Gautama went up in flame and smoke. 
The ashes were scooped into a clay bowl 
and cast to the winds where the Jumna 
flows into the sacred Ganges. 

Orphan Empire. Mother India had 
lost her best friend. Thirty years ago, 
Gandhi gave up a successful law practice 


(earnings: $15,000 a year) to work for, 


a free, happy, and unified India. His two 
great weapons were the hunger strike, 
which he used 15 times for a total of 129 
days, and his campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence. To oppose this passive resistance, 
the British imprisoned him 17 times. He 
spent, in all, 11 years behind bars. 

Last year when India attained inde- 
pendence, Gandhi was sad because parti- 
tion had touched off rioting throughout 
the country. On his 78th birthday last 
October, he said: “With every breath I 
pray God to give me strength to quench 
the flames or remove me from this earth. 
I, who staked my life to gain India’s in- 
dependence, do not wish to be a living 
witness to its destruction.” 

Gandhi’s death took from India the 
one man best fitted to stop “the destruc- 
tion.” “My country” Gandhi once said, 


“is not to be found in its three or four 
big cities, but in its 700,000 villages.” 
The poor, illiterate millions of India and 
Pakistan—Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs 
alike—worshipped Gandhi as a “saint.” 
No man alive can hope to take his place 
in their affection. 

Aftermath. A lesser man in a tight 
spot, Nehru did his best. He was faced 
with the possibility of a split in his gov- 
ernment, a spread of communism, and 
what many considered as inevitable—a 
civil war. As violence grew in Bombay, 
Poona, Bezwada and other cities, he out- 
lawed private armies and fanatic organ- 
izations like Mahasabha. Helpful here 
was the 13-day period of mourning for 
Gandhi India was observing. Many ob- 
servers feared the storm might break 
when that was over. Others trusted 
Gandhi dead, as they had trusted him 
alive, to defeat the forces of hate. 


Stalin & the Nazis 


Early in April 1945, a green-uni- 
formed Nazi motorcycle courier roared 
up to a chateau outside the Harz Moun- 
tain village of Degenershausen. He car- 
ried a telegram from Berlin for Baron 
von Griesheim. The baron, custodian of 
German Foreign Office records hidden 
away in four chateaux, was ordered to 
burn every last document. 

For once in his life von Griesheim 
did not bow to the will of his Nazi mas- 
ters. When Gen. Omar N. Bradley’s First 
Army stormed into Degenershausen a few 
days later they found the records of Ger- 
man foreign relations from 1871 to 1944 
stowed away in -brown paper packages. 
And the baron was waiting with a master 
catalogue and this explanation for his 
refusal to obey Berlin’s orders: 

Bonfire. “To fool a few stupid 
Nazis stationed here, I burned some old 
newspapers. But the documents I did not 
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Milestones. Young lawyer Gandhi (left) became “saint of India” and won respect of men like Pandit Nehru (center) in his... 
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touch. I believe they must be saved so 
that the historians of the future may de- 
termine the facts and the responsibility 
for this terrible war.” 

Because of von Griesheim’s disobedi- 
ence, the U.S. last fortnight had powerful 
new ammunition for the “cold war” with 
Russia. In a 362-page volume, the De- 
partment of State published documents 
which told of German-Soviet relations in 
the crucial period from 1939 to 1941. 

Romance. The documents show how 
Stalin, through Molotov, wooed Hitler. 
And Hitler, who in Mein Kampf char- 
acterized Stalin & Co. as “common blood- 
stained criminals” and “the scum of 
humanity,” was responsive. Out of the 
love feast came the Russian-German non- 
aggression pact, signed Aug. 23, 1939, 

The pact contained a secret protocol 
by which Russia and Germany agreed to 
team up against British and U.S. interests 
in Europe, Africa and Asia, and divide 
the spoils. But after the fall of Poland, 
within six weeks of the signing of the 
pact, Moscow and Berlin were wrangling. 

Germany’s mounting military suc- 
cesses worried the Russians. While Hit- 
ler’s ambassador in Moscow was kept 
busy easing Stalin’s fears, the German 
high command drew the plans for Opera- 
tion Barbarossa, blueprint for a “quick” 
conquest of Russia. 

Change of Heart. In. June 1941, 
Hitler, having decided “England has lost 
this war,” struck at Russia. In explaining 
his decision in a letter to Mussolini, Hit- 
ler wrote: “I again feel spiritually free. 
The partnership with the Soviet Union 
... was... often very irksome to me.” 

The Russian propaganda machine, 
usually quick on the trigger, was slow to 
answer the telling shots of the State De- 
partment exposé. Meantime, the Voice of 
America (see page 20) beamed the story 
to Russia and the rest of the world. 
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Rendezvous. David Low’s view of German-Russian pact. (SEE: Stalin & the Nazis) 


Battle of the Franc 


France’s Premier Robert Schuman 
and his finance minister, Rene Mayer, 
got out the fiscal pruning shears last 
week ana clipped 44.444% off the value 
of the franc. In the process they stirred 
up a lot of wild hopes—and ill will. 

Mayer put the franc under a micro- 
scope and found that it had only 441th to 
Ysth of its prewar purchasing power. By 
government decree, $1 was to be worth 
119 francs. But in the black market, a 
dollar would buy up to 360 francs. This 
made the franc a hard commodity to do 
business with . . . legitimately. 





Associated Press Wirephoto 
... crusade for peace that came to a violent end last week. (SEE: India’s Future) 


Old Francs and New Lace. Take 
the lace maker, for instance, who sold his 
product in the American market for $1 a 
yard. When he converted his dollars into 
Francs, he received only 119 francs per 
yard. But his grocer wanted 360 francs 
for a dollar’s worth of food. 

To make any profit, French export- 
ers had to hike prices. U.S. outlets tacked 
the increases on retail prices, with the re- 
sult that goods moved slowly and all 
parties concerned suffered. 

To help exporters of lace—and 
wines, perfumes, gloves, dresses, automo- 
biles, etc.—Mayer decided to cut the offi- 
cial government value of the franc so that ~ 
it would be worth 214 to the dollar. Now 
the lace exporter would receive 214 in- 
stead of 119 francs per yard for his prod- 
uct. This gave him at least 33 of a chance 
to cut prices, sell more goods abroad and 
perhaps even make a profit. 

Cripps’ Case. Britain, fearing that 
devaluation of the franc might put the 
pound on the currency skids, fought hard 
to block the Mayer plan. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Britain’s economic czar, hurried 
over to Paris to plead with Schuman. 
Cripps argued that France’s move might 
deal a bedy blow to Britain’s desperately- 
needed export market. 

Cripps also feared that France’s 
move might touch off a cycle of currency 
devaluation by other countries with disas- 
trous effects—especially for the British— 
in world markets. But Schuman put 
French interests ahead of British fear and 
Cripps went home to report the French 
government’s “unfortunate” . program. 

Drastic. In devaluing the franc, 
France, in effect, reduced to a scrap of 
paper the Bretton Woods agreement un- 
der which 44 members of the U.N. set up 
and promised to support the Interna- 
tional Monetary fund. The chief purpose 
of the fund was to stabilize world cur- 
rencies and prevent just such drastic de- 
valuations as France decreed. It specified 
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that member nations must have the fund’s 
permission to cut the value of currency. 
But France acted on its own, without per- 
mission of the U.N. group, and thereby 
set a dangerous precedent. 

Schuman ran into trouble at home 
ever the Mayer plan. The DeGaullists and 
the Communists, as usual, teamed up in 
opposition, and so, in this instance, did 
the Socialists. But Schuman stuck to his 
guns, demanded and won passage of the 
bill on a vote of confidence. The Social- 
ists, knowing that a negative vote would 
have meant overthrow of their govern- 
ment, reluctantly passed the bill. 


The War of the Cats 


The American Feline [Harvard for 
cat] Society and the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
were at odds last week over a plan to help 
speed the recovery of Europe. 

AFS wanted to send 50,000 Ameri- 
can alley cats to war on hungry Europe’s 
rats. ASPCA was “vigorously opposed.” 
Reason: “It might become a source of 
great cruelty” to the cats. They “could 
not exist on the rodents [Harvard for 
rats| they caught without definite sup- 
plementary feeding, which the people in 
these countries can not give.” (For other 
AFS news, see Nation.) 


Broken Streak 


The law of averages caught up with 
Britain’s Labor Party at Camlachie in 
Glasgow, Scotland, last week. After 35 
straight victories since the Attlee land- 
slide of 1945, the Laborites lost a by- 
election to fill a vacancy in the House 
of Commons. 

In a six-candidate race, Labor’s John 





M. Inglis polled 10,690 votes, trailed 
Conservative Charles McFarlane by a 
scant 395. Labor had two good alibis: 
(1) a poor turnout (only 59% of the vot- 
ers) and (2) Annie Maxton, sister of one 
of the most famous of all Laborites, the 
late James Maxton. Miss Annie ran on 
the ticket of the Independent Labor 
Party, an offshoot of Attlee’s group and 
polled 1,622 votes, enough to swing the 
election to McFarlane. 


Cow of Distinction 


Bridge Birch, a beer-drinking Eng- 
lish Friesian cow, last week rated one on 
the house. Her owner, R. A. Pierson of 
Moortown Farm, Ringwood, claimed that 
Bridge Birch, who washes down her food 
with a half-gallon of stout a day, broke 
the world’s milk-producing record. In 
329 days, Bridge Birch gave 41,952 
pounds of milk. Pierson said the previous 
record, held by an American Holstein 
Friesian, was 41,943 pounds in 365 days. 


Slackers’ Dragnet 


Five men sat around a spattered ta- 
ble in the Cadera restaurant, near Rain- 
bow Square, gateway to Soho, the grimy 
London version of Greenwich Village. 

Fernando, an unkempt Indian ma- 
gician whose specialty is the old rope 
trick, dropped crumbs into the cage of a 
pair of moth-eaten love birds which are 
part of his act. Street entertainers Mike 
and Mick, wearing battered plug hats, 
sipped tea from cracked cups. 

Scouse, a pleasant, black-browed 
youth just in from Liverpool, did most of 
the listening. And most of the talking 
came from Frenchie, a dapper character 
of twoscore dubiously spent summers. 


The conversation was about the govern- 
ment’s attempt to draft spivs to fill 500,- 
000 essential jobs in the mines and fac- 
tories and on the farms. 

Tricky Traffic. Spivs (derivation of 
the name unknown) are past masters at 
the art of idling—people who work their 
wits overtime to avoid the faintest taint of 
useful employment. Britain’s shortages 
are chief stock in trade for most of them. 
They sell ration coupons (for shoes, 
dresses, suits, coats, etc.) at 50¢ apiece. 
For fancy prices they peddle hard-to-get 
items like nylons, nail-polish, lipstick and 
elastic. 

The government estimates there are 
at least 250,000 spivs, maybe a million, 
in Britain. London’s spivland runs from 
Piccadilly Circus to King’s Cross, but 
its citadel is in the dens, dives and back 
streets of Soho. 

Fellows like Fernando, Mick and 
Mike are only part-time spivs. Scouse had 
the tastes of a bigtime spiv, but not the 
makings. Within a week after he moved 
into Soho, the bobbies picked him up. He 
hadn’t known the ropes. 

But Frenchie is a truly smart opera- 
tor, a spiv’s spiv. He’s well-heeled and 
dressed to match—drape-cut suit with 
padded shoulders, loud tie and broad- 
brimmed hat. He’s in a dozen rackets, 
but canny enough to stay inside the law. 

Defiant. To spivs like Frenchie, the 
labor draft* is a laugh. They used. their 
wits to escape war service; they'll use 
them again to dodge the labor draft. A 
spiv told a Christian Science Monitor cor- 
respondent: “I’ve never had a ration 


*Ordered to register were all men of 18 to 51 
and women 18 to 41 (except housewives and those 
with the care of children) “not gainfully em- 
ployed.” The order also affected operators and 
employes of night clubs, bookmaking offices, foot- 
ball pools and amusement arcades. 
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Black Star 


Pipe the tie. Spivs like Frenchie hang around Rainbow Square (right), gateway to London’s Soho. (SEE: Slacker’s Dragnet) 
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book. I have never registered for any- 
thing. If you’ve got to be ‘gainfully em- 
ployed,’ well, [ll soon be gainfully em- 
ployed—anyway so as you or anybody 
else wouldn’t know the difference.” 

Last week the registration round-up 
was a month old, but Labor Minister 
George A. Isaacs, reluctant to publicize a 
flop, was keeping figures under his hat. 
But it was certain that the total fell far 


short of 500,000. 


Pop! 


Bubble gum, the big chew of civi- 
lization, this week made its debut on the 
“world’s loneliest isle,” Tristan da Cunha 
(see map). Two British experts, investi- 
gating the possibility of setting up a fish 
canning factory, brought bubble gum for 
the island’s 248 inhabitants. 


Operation Groundnut 


L. A. Plummer, chairman of Britain’s 
new Overseas Food Corp., came back to 
London from a trip to Africa and climbed 
—nimbly as 
out on a limb. 

“The prospects,” he said, “are won- 
derful. In my view, opening up East 
Africa for groundnut [British for pea- 
nut| plantations is comparable only with 
the opening of the western states of the 
USA.” 

Behind Plummer’s superlatives lay 
Britain’s proposal to transform 3,250,000 
acres of bushland in the East Africa col- 
onies of Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia 
and Kenya into the world’s biggest mech- 
anized farm.* The pay crop would be 
peanuts. 

In going in for peanut money, Brit- 
ain isn’t trying to corner the baseball or 
circus fan trade. In East Africa, she will 
raise peanuts for their oil (a ton of nuts 
in the shell yields 480 to 580 pounds of 
oil). 

Britain is, going to shell out $200 
million for Operation Groundnut. In six 
months of clearing Tanganyika bushland 
at a cost of $32 an acre, Britain is off to 
a 15,000-acre start. Crop No. 1 will be 
harvested this spring, but it will be only 
a drop in the oil vat compared with the 
first big harvest in 195l—an expected 
600,000 tons of rich vegetable oil. 

Beachhead. Operation Groundnut’s 
advance base is a tented city called Kong- 
wa, 100 miles inland from Tanganyika’s 
Indian Ocean capital, Dar-es-Salaam. 
Last week it was the headquarters for a 
labor force of 2,500 Africans and several 
hundred specialists imported from Europe 
to run the show. The latter include en- 
gineers, surveyors, soi] conservation ex- 
perts, soil chemists, statisticians, meteor- 
ologists, plant breeders and plant pathol- 
ogists. Against them are embattled the 
area’s low fertility, soil erosion, inade- 
quate rainfall, plant diseases, pests like 
the locust and the tsetse fly, bearer of 
sleeping sickness. 

Last week Operation Groundnut 
crept deeper into the Dark Continent. 


*More than three times as big as Texas cat- 
tleman Bob Kleberg’s 976,000-acre King Ranch. 
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Treasure House. Britain controls the areas in red. (SEE: Operation Groundnut) 


Groaning bulldozers rooted out thorn 
scrub in mile-square blocks. Tractors 
plowed and leveled the cleared land, jeeps 
and trucks raced over newly-built roads. 
Engineers laid railroads designed to link 
the farthest reaches of the plantation with 
Port Peanut, a new harbor to be con- 
structed at Mta Mtwara. 

As the project fans out into Northern 
Rhodesia and Kenya, about 200 model 
villages will spring up to house the 32,000 
assorted Africans Britain will hire to run 
the big farm which will be divided into 
107 units of roughly 30,000 acres each. 
Each worker will have his own home with 
a half-acre of ground for a garden. He 
will work an eight-hour day and have ac- 
cess to other benefits of civilization: 
schools, shops, libraries, dispensaries, 
recreation centers. 

Operation Groundnut has been called 
“the most important single act in the 
history of British tropical Africa.” But 
it is but one phase of Britain’s program 
for tapping the rich resources of the 
world’s No. 2 continent, where John Bull 
controls 44% of the area and 77% of 
the capital. 

10-Year Plan. In 10 years Overseas 
Food Corp. and a twin organization, Co- 
lonial Development Corp., will spend $800 
million to $1,200 million to build roads, 
bridges, hospitals, improve communica- 
tions, locate minerals, construct dams and 


drain swamps. Major projects in the 
British program call for: 

@ @ Developing the rich Wankie coal 
beds .in Southern Rhodesia which, it is 
estimated, could supply all of Britain’s 
fuel needs for hundreds of years. 

e e Building a 350-foot dam across 
the Karobi Gorge of the Zambesi river, 
200 miles downstream from Victoria Falls, 
Africa’s Niagara. This “super TVA” 
would generate 750,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity (at a cost of 2 mills per KW) to 
make possible a 500-000-ton steel indus- 
try and permit cultivation of hundreds of 
thousands of acres through irrigation. 

e @ Increasing cocoa production in 
West Africa, which already produces 50% 
of the world’s supply. 

e e Hiking the output of Nigeria’s 
tin mines, now 10,000 tons a year, or 12% 
of the world output. 

ee And increasing utilization of 
other resources (see map). 


Get-a da Facts! 


Fiery-tempered Paolo Galeazzi, who 
considers himself well informed on cur- 
rent American history, jumped up from 
the table. He grabbed a plate and 
smashed it against the floor. “No, no,” 
he bellowed, “Signor Taft is President 
of the U.S.” 

Across the table in their third-floor 
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flat in Rome’s Via Taranto, his scrappy 
wife screamed back: “You are wrong. It 
is Gen. Eisenhower who is the American 
President.” 

Paolo up-ended the table, cascading 
the dishes into his wife’s ample lap. Then 
he broke a chair into handy fragments 
and started to belabor the piano. 

Help! Police! Signora Galeazzi ran 
into the street. A truckload of policemen 
came, but they couldn’t break down the 
stout oak door behind which Paolo was 
barricaded. Someone called the firemen. 
They climbed up, smashed a window and 
flushed Paolo out of his hideout with a 
stream of water. 

Dripping and much madder than a 
wet hen, Paolo was carted off to jail. A 
kindly police captain figured his chief 
need was education. So he assigned a 
bright young lieutenant to clear up 
Paolo’s misconceptions of current Ameri- 
can history. Last week, after serving 10 
days, Paolo got out of jail. A correspon- 
dent of Overseas News Agency was there 
to greet him. Had Paolo been set straight, 
the newsman asked, on the identity of 
the U.S. President? 

“Sure,” beamed Paolo, “The lieu- 
tenant settled everything. Marshall is 
President and Dunn (James C. Dunn, 
U.S. Ambasador to Rome) is Vice Presi- 
dent.” , 


To Save the Children 


A few months ago in Athens, a crip- 
pled beggar knocked at the door of a 
shabby house to beg for alms. Inside lived 
starving Mrs. Theodore Sifnaki, a wid- 
owed scrubwoman, and her five children. 

So struck was the beggar by their 
misery that instead of asking for money 





ICEP 
Help. One of the millions. (SEE: To 
Save the Children) 
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Prince at play. Nobuhiko tosses a cat. 
(SEE: Imperial Tot) 


he divided the little he had with them. 


Each night since he has called at the | 


house to share what he has collected on 
street-corners during the day. 

The children of Mrs. Sifnaki are only 
5 of 37,150,000 food-hungry children in 
war-ravaged Europe and Asia. 

This month in 44 countries a vast 
U.N.-sponsored fund-raising drive is un- 
der way. The money will be used to help 
feed children and pregnant and nursing 
mothers, regardless of race or creed. 

Directed by Norway’s Aake Ording, 
United Nations Appeal for Children 
opened Feb. 1 in Canada (goal: $10 mil- 
lion) and the U.S.* Of the $60 million to 
be collected in the U.S., $21 million is 
earmarked for U.N.’s International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (ICEF). 

Pittance. At present ICEF feeds 3,- 
715,000 children in 12 countries. Soon it 
hopes to commence operations in China. 
Buts its financial resources ($39 million 
voted by U.N. member-governments) are 
fast being drained. Until UNAC gives it 
more money, ICEF’s life is touch and go. 
If it spends a meager $1.66 a month on 
each child it must care for, it has enough 
money to last six months. 

Originally UNAC hoped all partici- 
pating countries would urge their citizens 
to donate at least one day’s pay (prefer- 
ably Feb. 29). This scheme fizzled. 

A Child’s Wages. In Norway, 
adults will hire children one day a month 
to do household tasks. The children will 
give their day’s pay—about $2—to 
UNAC. 

Drought-stricken Czechoslovakia will 
spend 29 days of February in its drive. Its 
people must “eat, sleep, and drink 
UNAC,” says Foreign Minister Jan Masa- 
rayk. 

And in America, main hope of 
UNAC, the plea will be similar to one 
voiced on the Mount of Olives many years 
ago: Give them this day... 


*In America a federation of 25 overseas re- 
lief agencies (American Overseas Aid) will share 
collections with UNAC. Contributions may be 
mailed to Crusade for Children, 39 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Imperial Tot 


Emperor Hirohito, trying hard to be 
democratic, last week let news photogra- 
phers take pictures of his first grand- 
child, Prince Nobuhiko Higashi-Kuni, 
who is going on 3. On the palace lawn, the 
dead-panned prince wrestled an over- 
sized plaster cat while the shutters clicked 
(see photo). The prince was born in an 
air raid shelter in March 1945, during one 
of the heaviest bombings of Tokyo. He is 
the son of Hirohito’s eldest daughter, 
Shikego, 21. His father, 30, is a cousin 
of the emperor. 


Varga’s Folly 


The mystery of what happened to 
Eugen Varga was solved last week. He is 
the Hungarian Communist who rose to be 
Stalin’s top economic advisor. Varga was 
a member of Bela Kun’s short-lived 1919 
Soviet Hungarian government. When that 
blew up, he hustled into Russia to save his 
neck and devoted his efforts to shaping 
economic policies for the Politburo, the 
14 men who help Stalin run Russia. 

By western standards, Varga is a 
competent economist but he was smart 
enough to keep his theories on the party 
line. Leon Trotsky once said of Varga that 
he “is always ready to prove theoretically 
that the clouds in the sky look like a 
camel’s back, but if you prefer they re- 
semble a fish.” 


Warning by Grapevine. That sort 
of high-jinks kept Varga out of commu- 
nist hot water for nearly 30 years. But 
last summer he fell into Stalin’s doghouse. 
The first inkling of Varga’s downfall was 
in this message from Moscow to a Marxist 
scholar in Germany: “Varga has written 
a sensational book and he is in trouble 
over it. Pass this word along.” 

In October, Pravda, the Communist 
Party’s Moscow mouthpiece, reported 
briefly that Varga was out.of a job. It said 
that the Institute of World Economy and 
Politics, which he headed, had been 
merged with the Economic Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences. Students of 
Soviet economy in the U.S. and Britain 
wondered why. Last-week The New York 
Times’ Will Lissner gave them the answer. 

From a Russian Marxist economist, 
“who wishes to remain anonymous,” Liss- 
ner learned that the “sensational book” 
was entitled Changes in Capitalist Econ- 
omy as a Result of the Second World 
War. What made it sensational was that 
Varga’s conclusions, Lissner said, “com- 
pelled him to adopt positions on the post- 
war relationship between the Soviet Union 
and the western democracies that in 
every instance were the complete opposite 
to what are now basic tenets of the Com- 
munist Party line.” 

Heresies. Here are some of the ma- 
jor ones: 

ee A depression in the western de- 
mocracies, long predicted by Russian 
wishful thinkers and undoubtedly in- 
spired by earlier Varga theories, is un- 
likely until after 1955. 

ee During the war the western 
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states did a good job of allocating re- 
sources between war and civilian econo- 
mies, assuring what the Russians call “ex- 
ploited” workers “adequate food sup- 
plies, important new social services and 
even tolerable living conditions at the ex- 
pense of the profits of the monopolists 
and capitalists.” 

e @ It is wrong to hold, as the Rus- 
sians do, that the western states grew 
rich during the war. As a matter of fact; 
Varga acknowledged, they spent their re- 
sources to the point of “pauperization” 
to achieve victory. 

e @e The western states are not, as 
the Communists maintain, creatures of 
monopolies and trusts. Varga pointed out 
that in Britain the Labor Party has en- 
acted legislation contrary to the inter- 
ests of the capitalist class. Presumably, 
he was referring to the transfer of coal, 
transportation and other industries from 
private to state ownership. 

ee The western, not the eastern, 
countries of Europe will decide its eco- 
nomic future. 

e @ “So-called agrarian reforms” 
have cut farm productivity so that it will 
take eastern Europe 10 years to catch up 
to pre-war levels. 

Trial by Jury. In Stalin’s mind, 
such views were treason and he made the 
most of it. Varga was haled before a jury 
of his peers (economists and professors), 
and given a chance to recant. Varga, Liss- 
ner’s informant said, was treated with 
respect. He offered to make minor cor- 
rections in his theories and prepare po- 
litical interpretations to take the sting out 
of them. But he stubbornly refused to 
change his basic conclusions, for reasons 
which Lissner did not learn, and that cost 
him his standing as Russia’s No. 1 econ- 
omist. 





Sovfoto 
Out. Eugen Varga had a change of heart. 
(SEE: Varga’s Folly) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Marshall Plan Change 


There is a very serious inconsist- 
ency in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. As yet it hasn’t been fully 
brought out. But this inconsistency ex- 
plains why Congressional criticism of 
ERP is growing—not diminishing. 

As originally drawn up last sum- 
mer, ERP embodied the expectation 
that by 1952 conditions in Europe 
would be normal again. It was as- 
sumed that in four years’ time western 
Europe and eastern Europe would not 
be divided by an “Iron Curtain.” As- 
sistance from the U.S. was asked, to 
bridge the gap until Europe once more 
becomes an economic unit. 

But the Administration’s present 
campaign on behalf of ERP is based 
on the assumption that the division of 
Europe is permanent. Secretary of 
State Marshall and others have said 
frankly that ERP is necessary to keep 
western Europe from going Commu- 
nist. Secretary of Army Royall went 
so far as to say that Selective Service 
will have to be brought back unless 
ERP is adopted, practically as drafted. 
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This line of argument is play- 
ing both ends against the middle. First 
we were told that the purpose of ERP 
is to keep Europe going until the Con- 
tinent can be unified. Now we are told 
that ERP is necessary to keep Europe 
from being unified—by Russia. 

Broadly speaking, the outcome in 
Europe must follow one of three lines: 
(a) Europe will be restored under the 
capitalist system, with a much less 
powerful Germany, but otherwise 
about as it was before the war. (b) 
Europe will be unified under commu- 
nism, not as independent nations but 
as a group of Soviet satellite states. 
(c) Europe will be permanently di- 
vided—as it is now—between (a) and 
(b). 

What has happened is that ERP 
was planned on assumption (a). Now 
it is being advocated on assumption 
(c). 
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Of course there is a good reason 
for this change in approach. When 
Secretary Marshall made his famous 
suggestion at Harvard, last June, it 
was still hoped that Russia would co- 
operate in method (a). This was un- 
doubtedly wishful thinking, in view of 
Communist determination to destroy 
capitalism wherever possible. 

That hope is now dead. Soviet 
Russia has shown in a hundred ways 
that it will oppose the Marshall Plan 
in every way possible. Method (a) is 
out so far as Russia is concerned. If 





Violet Oakley 


Felix Morley. Time to speak frankly. 


the U.S. blocks method (b), in Greece 
and elsewhere, then Russia will re- 
luctantly settle for method (c). 

This Russian opposition has 
forced the U.S. also to settle for 
method (c). But the trouble with this 
unwelcome compromise is that it 
knocks the bottom out of ERP. West- 
ern Europe by itself cannot be restored 
as a going concern—not in four years 
anyway. 
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What this means is something 
which nobody likes to admit—that 
ERP is now regarded as a political 
rather than an economic program. It 
is no longer so much a program for 
European recovery, as a program for 
“containing” Russia. 

This change is being gradually 
brought out by Congressional consid- 
eration of ERP. But it would have been 
healthier if the Administration had 
itself told the American people that 
the whole character of the Marshall 
Plan has changed since it was an- 
nounced as a four-year recovery pro- 
gram. 

The State Department’s disclo- 
sures of Nazi-Soviet intrigue (see 
World) were followed immediately by 
the British Foreign Minister’s an- 
nouncement of plans for a western 
European alliance directed against 
Russia. ERP is now seen to be not so 
much a recovery program as a pro- 
gram to finance this alliance. That is 
one reason why insistence upon hay- 
ing the program administered by an 
independent agency, reporting to Con- 
gress, is so strong. 
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Science 


Green Hormones. 


If hopes broached last week by a 
group of Goverriment plant scientists 
come true, future potatoes may be eye- 
less, tomatoes seedless—and bananas so 
durable there'll be no temptation to put 
them in the refrigerator. 

The experiments which suggest these 
possibilities—as well as likelier prospects 
of controlled crop growth and better farm 
yields—are being made in the Govern- 
ment farm laboratories at Beltsville, Md., 
by Dr. John W. Mitchell, plant physiolo- 
gist, Dr. John W. Wood, chemist, and Dr. 
George Irving Jr., biochemist. Some ob- 
servers foresee a revolution in farm tech- 
niques from their work. If and when it 
comes, it will enable farmers to kill off 
noxious weeds and speed up (or hold 
back) growth of fruits and vegetables at 
will. 

Throttle. A plant, like any other 
living thing, contains substances akin to 
animal hormones, which slow or accele- 
rate the growth of its different parts and 
of the organism as a whole. Chemical 
compounds which do the same work have 
been synthesized in the laboratory; some 
of them like the weed-killer, 2,4-D, have 
already been marketed. 

To find out exactly how these com- 
pounds act inside a plant, the Beltsville 
team decided to experiment with a syn- 
thetic growth regulator called INBA, 
which is similar to 2,4-D but includes 
iodine. To make the INBA for this work, 
the Beltsville men used iodine which had 
been made radioactive (although left 


chemically unchanged) in the atomic pile 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

The radioactivity was so slight it had 
no effect on the plant’s growth, but the 
research-team hoped it would let them 





trace the compound of which it was a 
part as it moved inside the plant. Wood 
and Irving, the chemists, devised the spe- 
cial apparatus in which they synthesized 
their radioactive INBA. Mitchell, the 
physiologist, then transferred a few mi- 
crograms of it to the tip of a bean leaf. 


Self-Portrait. Photographs of the 
radioactive compound were taken 15 


hours later. (Atomic radiation affects 
photographic film just as light does; thus 
radioactive compounds can take their own 
picture.) Most of the growth regulator 
was seen to have moved from the leaf-tip 
where it had been placed to an undevel- 
oped bud; some, however, had gone on 
into the stem and even out to the tip of 
another leaf. Wherever it had infiltrated 
growth had been stunted. On further ex- 
periments using barley, oats and corn, it 
was found that through “grass” plants 
like these the growth-regulator circulates 
less efficiently. Their growth was corre- 
spondingly less affected. 

From these and similar experiments 
elsewhere, Agriculture Department scien- 
tists hope there will develop eventually a 
whole series of synthetic growth regula- 
tors. Each will be specific for certain 
types of action on certain types of plants. 

Already, under controlled conditions, 
regulator-dosages can keep apples from 
dropping off trees until they are ripe, an 
obvious advantage at harvest time. Later 
it may be possible to keep fruit buds 
closed until the cold season has passed. 

All this work is aimed at the in- 
crease of farm yields—a real need in a 
world whose population is growing fas- 
ter than its food supply. 


Ear of the Turtle 


Can turtles hear? 

This problem has apparently never 
bothered turtles, who are not talkative. 
But it has long stumped zoologists. Last 
month it provided a bad day or two for 
R. C. Miller, director of the California 
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Danger. Chemists Wood and Irving prepare radioactive iodine for injection into 


beanplant shown at left. 
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(SEE: Green Hormones) 


_ contradicted each other. 


Academy of Sciences. He got a letter 
from a Palo Alto third-grader, Bruce 
Johnson, who wrote: 

“We want to know if turtles are deaf, 
or if they can hear. We have two books 
about them. One book says they are deaf, 
and the other says they are not deaf.” 

Enigma. Dr. Miller checked his 
own authorities, and found that they also 
The men who 
handle turtles in San Francisco’s Stein- 
hart Aquarium didn’t know either, but 
one of them went into the swamp room 
and talked, shouted, clapped his hands 
and banged a pan with an iron spoon. 
The 26 armored reptiles paid no atten- 
tion, but the test was inconclusive; maybe 
they just weren’t interested. 

Dr. Miller finally answered the 
schoolboy’s query: “It is certain their 
hearing is poor, and possibly they are 
completely deaf. On the other hand, their 
bodies are sensitive to vibrations coming 
through the ground or through water.” 

Not Worth Hearing. In Washing- 
ton, director John Pearson of the Na- 
tional Aquarium amplified this: 

Turtles once had an outer ear, like 
other animals. Apparently they decided 
that there was little worth listening to in 
the non-turtle world, for in the course of 
evolution they lost it. But their middle 
and inner ears (both under the head 
skin) are intact. Presumably, turtles 
communicate with one another by swish- 
ing around in the water and picking up 
each other’s vibrations. 


Opening the Amazon 


Member governments of UNESCO— 
including the U.S. Department of State— 
this week are studying a proposal to open 
to civilization Brazil’s “lost world”—the 
Amazonian hinterland which is almost as 
large as the U.S. and perhaps as rich in 
resources. 

This project—a_ scientist’s day- 
dream for decades—took concrete form 
last month when a blueprint was com- 
pleted at Lake Success and own to 
Paris. There, officials of UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization) used it to 
frame a diplomatic agreement under 
which a score of nations would take part 
in multiple explorations, to be followed 
if feasible by colonization and develop- 
ment of the region’s natural wealth. 

Attempts & Failures. For some 
400 years, explorers, missionaries and in- 
dustrialists have dribbled into the Ama- 
zon valley. Because they worked alone, 
without coordination, valuable records 
were lost, enterprises left unfinished. 

The projected International Institute 
of the Hylean (meaning “forest”) Ama- 
zon will coordinate such efforts to harvest 
the region’s medicinal drugs, natural rub- 
ber, rice, oils, cotton, sugar, cocoa, and 
scores of other products. 

“So Happy in the Jungle .. .” 
Brazil, of course, was the driving force 
behind the proposal. The Amazon hinter- 
land makes up about half its whole terri- 
tory. But many observers are skeptical 
about two alluring suggestions Brazilian 
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Brazilian hunter. UNESCO will look 
him up. (SEE: Amazon) 


scientists made: that the valley would 
provide (1) a food-basket for the world, 
and (2) land for the settlement of dis- 
placed persons. 

The Amazon’s swampy jungles are so 
thick that in vast areas animal life has 
been choked out. But much of the land is 
sand under a thin layer of humus. Clear- 
ing the jungles further inland, it is 
feared, would lead to extensive erosion. 

Colonists would also have to fight in- 
sect plagues and tropical diseases while 
adapting themselves to farming forest 
crops. 

Less Speed, More Study. A more 
realistic program, which many U.S. (and 
Brazilian) authorities favor, would have 
the following aims: 

e @ Developing roads and air bases 
to open up inaccessible regions. At pres- 
ent the Amazon river (ocean steamers 
go 1,000 miles upstream to the aban- 
doned rubber capital, Manaos) and the 
airplane are the only means of getting 
to most areas. 

ee Surveys to find out what re- 
sources the region has and what the best 
methods of developing them would be. 

e e Investigations of the native 
tribes, and of the flora and fauna of the 
region, to add to our basic knowledge. 

The U.S., originally lukewarm to the 
Amazon project, is now more interested, 
partly because of our need for strategic 
materials, F 

But the U.S. is also interested for 
diplomatic reasons. The project may be 
important in fostering Pan-American co- 
operation and, ultimately, trade with Bra- 
zil. It is also the kind of scheme in 
which all U.N. members can learn to 
work sucessfully together. 
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Along The American Way 


by Wheeler McMillen 
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Does Might Make Right? 


51% of the people favor some kind of 
price controls, 41% disapprove, and 
8% offer no opinion. A newspaper edi- 
torial 
cludes: 

“In view of popular sentiment it 
would appear that it would be safe— 
and probably good politics—for the 
Republicans in Congress, except pos- 
sibly some from rural districts, to sup- 
port controls.” 


4 
| A recent Gallup poll reported 


before me accordingly con- 
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That rancid sort of thinking de- 
serves a special brand of contempt. 
The editorial says no word about the 
right or wrong of price controls. It 
includes no hint that a Congressman, 
Republican or Democrat, deserves to 
hold any conviction, for or against. 
With cynical disregard for principle 
and for men who respect principle, it 
says that if a man supports controls 
he might count on re-election, unless 
he represents a rural district. 

One can pay a kind of respect to 
a Congressman who will vote for price 
controls if he sincerely believes they 
are wise. But what should one think 
of either legislator or editorial writer 
who counts noses first and then de- 
cides where he stands? 

The permanent marks in history 
have mostly been made by men whose 
hearts were stout enough to stand 
against general opinion at times, and 
by men who did not fear to make as 
well as to obey majority opinion. 
Heaven help the U.S. if the reports of 
polls become a substitute for intellec- 
tual leadership and moral courage. 

* * * 

Dr. Gallup warmly resents the 
suggestion that polls of public opinion, 
| useful and interesting as they are, 
have exerted a bad effect on political 
courage and leadership. That they do 
have a wilting effect on some kinds of 
“leadership” I have no doubt. Always 
some public figures have preferred to 
see which way the parade is heading 
before getting in front to “lead.” The 
polls have sharpened the vision of 
such characters. 

The majority of people will gen- 
erally decide right, especially on moral 
issues, if they are correctly and fully 
informed. That remains a large “if,” 
even in these days when press and 
radio reach nearly everyone. Scores of 
glib newspaper columnists and radio 
commentators, who are wrongly or only 
partly informed, clamor for attention 
and get it. Organized propaganda 
demands public hearing and gets it. 
Bewildered plain citizens who want the 
truth find it is hard to know whose 





facts and whose arguments to accept. 

In the midst of all the confu- 
sion along comes the poll-taker. The 
poll reports accurately enough what 
seems to be general opinion at the 
moment. It does not pretend to reflect 
the considered judgment of the well- 
informed. The political aspirant who 
decides from poll results what would 
be “safe” for him to say will at least 
deserve what he gets if the 51% of 
one week falls to 49% on Election Day. 
Such shifts do take place, and changes 
up and down at the 50-50 mark only 
dramatize the absurdity of assuming 
that a majority is always right. 


% ~ 


Price controls will not reduce 
the inflationary supply of money. They 
will not increase production. They 
will not lessen the demand for huge 
exports of food and goods that are 
asked to help the struggle against 
Russia in Europe. These are the real 
factors in the price situation. Con- 
trols can reduce the actual cost of 
living no more than holding a match 
under the thermometer can raise the 
real temperature. A 99% public opin- 
ion in their favor could not make them 
work or much reduce their damage. 

Only a cowardly spirit could ad- 
vise men in Congress to vote wrong 
because an apparent majority is tem- 
porarily wrong. Times as confused as 
these cry instead for encouragement 
to those men who, win or lose, have 
the courage to lead out in favor of 
what they believe to be right. 

John Adams said that only a third 
of the people favored the Revolution 
that made Americans free. If Ameri- 
cans are to stay free, more of us will 
need to concern ourselves with what 
is right than with what is politically 
“safe.” Political might does not make 
right. 
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People. Most needn't always be right. 


————— 
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GROWERS AND CANNERS predict cuts in food production and processing this year 
unless 100,000 farm laborers are imported from Mexico and the West In- 
dies. Government officials think 60,000 to 70,000 would be enough. 


TO SAVE SHEET STEEL a car maker has developed panels which can be welded into 








rusted or torn fenders and other body sections. They will also save 
money for owners who might otherwise have to replace the whole side of 
a damaged car. 


END OF SHODDY REPAIRS, overcharging and billing for jobs not done is asked by 
. the Radio Manufacturers Association. Members say only a small minor- 
ity of radio repairmen resort to such practices and will combat it by 
(1) advertising the names of authorized dealers; (2) canceling 
franchises when unethical practices are discovered. 


EMPLOYERS ARE CHANGING THEIR MINDS about the efficiency of older employes. A 
recent survey by a New York legislative committee indicates that older 
workers produce as much as younger, are equally loyal and make better 
attendance records. 


NEW TELEVISION MAGNIFIER having a mineral-—oil-—filled lens to enlarge pictures 3 
has been developed by RCA. It expands images received on 7- and 10- ° 
inch tubes to the size and brilliance of pictures produced by 15-inch 
tubes. At $59.50 they're going as fast as dealers receive then. 


NEW PROCESS for improving plastic surfaces may mean as much to plastics as 
nickel and chromium plating have meant to steel. Developed by the 
Bjorksten Research Laboratory for the Nash—Kelvinator Corp., the 
baked-on coating prevents chipping, increases durability, and will 
make plastics usable—and cheaper than metals-—-for many radio, auto 
and household uses. 


1948 VACATIONISTS will find motor courts and hotels along the highways more 
plentiful and attractive than last year. Operators are spending $1.6 
billion on decorating and remodeling, and new motor courts are going 
up on a large scale. 


UNCERTAINTY ABOUT HOW FAR Government authorities may go in an attempt to check 
inflation by bringing on a limited planned recession now is disturb- 
ing bankers, business men and the stock market. A planned setback, 
even under favorable conditions, is likely to turn into a major slump. 
Today's domestic and foreign situation will make it hazardous despite 
careful planning. 


THE CASH VALUE OF COURTESY is being determined by the National Grocers Insti- 
tute with the use of photo recorders. So far they have learned that 
when super-market checkers greet each customer with a smile and a few 
friendly words, lines move faster; more customers with more purchases 
pass through; and buyers co-operate by having money ready and arrang- 
ing goods on the counter. . 


SELF-SERVICE GAS STATIONS with 18 to 20 pumps at high-traffic corners on main 
routes are doing well in Los Angeles. Customers like the 5¢-less-— 
than-regular price even though they have to drive to the rear to help 
themselves to air and water, wipe their own windshields. 


THE PEW MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, recently established by the four children of the 
late Joseph N. Pew and his wife Mary Anderson Pew with a gift of 
880,000 shares of Sun Oil Co. stock worth $44 million, will carry on 
scientific, educational, religious and other philanthropic activities. 
The family has been a strong supporter of Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pa., and has contributed millions to cancer and other research 
projects. One object of the foundation is to put on a permanent basis 
all activities of this kind in which the family has engaged. The 
foundation will receive its first quarterly dividend on the stock gift 
Mar. 15--—$220,000. 


A HOST OF NEW FACTORIES will begin operations in 10 southeastern states this 
year—260 in Louisiana alone. 
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Economic Comic 


Alighting from his rocket, the Man 
from Mars landed on Earth last week and 
promptly entangled himself in the U.S. 
economic system. 

His monetary adventures are de- 
scribed in full color in a new type of 
comic book published by the Small Busi- 
ness Economic Foundation, Inc., Chicago. 
The book, first of a series, is entitled The 
Dollar Dilemma. Its theme: Production, 
not scarcity, is the key to prosperity. 

What's a Dollar? The Man from 
Mars, who can hear despite an inverted 
bell jar over his head, tries “first to buy 
a jeep from an Earth Man. The Earth 
Man wants $1,000 for it. “Dollars?” asks 
the Martian. “We have no such things on 
Mars. What are they good for?” 

The Earth Man explains, adding that 
Americans have $155 billion in banks and 
$28 billion in their pockets. “Aha!” cries 
the Martian. “Then you're all rich and 
happy.” The Earth Man quickly points 
out that the U.S. has a national debt of 
$260 billion, and that most of the world’s 
gold is buried in a hole in Kentucky 
where nobody can get at it. 

Picket Line. Next the Martian spots 
a strike going on at the General Gadget 
& Widget Co., where the Earth Man 
works when he’s working. The Earth 
Man explains that the workers are strik- 
ing because they want more money—to 
buy things the factory should be making 
but isn’t. 

This makes‘no sense to the Martian, 
so he whisks the Earth Man back to Mars 
and lets the Martian super-surgeons op- 
erate on his brain. Enroute they pass the 
moon, where the lunar government has 
nationalized the entire green cheese in- 
dustry to solve a severe depression. 

New Tubes. On Mars, doctors soon 
spot the Earth Man’s trouble: Two of his 
“right answer” tubes are burned out. As 
a surgeon replaces them from a_ box 
labeled “Facts,” a Martian nurse com- 
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Earth Man. On Mars he learns straight thinking. 
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ments: “Now he should be able to see 
that his money is only as useful as the 
things it will buy.” 

He does, and after a brief chat with 
the Martian Head Man (who smokes ex- 
ecutive-type cigars), shoots back to Earth 
to explain things to his fellow-strikers. 

By using comic books, the non-profit 
Economic Foundation hopes to entertain 
and guide the thinking of some 13 million 
American families who read from 40. to 
60 million comic books a month. They’re 
testing the first issue by free circulation 
through businesses, libraries, clubs and 
individuals. 


Good Steer 


Claude Millwee is 18, stands six feet 
two inches, has blue eyes, brown hair and 
$11,000 in his pocket. This week he is 
learning about inflation. 

He thought that amount of money 
should help him fulfill his life’s dream— 
to own a good farm in Caddo county, 
Okla. But he cannot find a good one 
worth that amount and for sale at about 
that price. 

Though the boom in farm prices may 
deprive him of a good buy, Claude is not 
complaining too much because he, too, is 
benefiting by a windfall. 

Investment. Seventeen months ago 
he bought a likely looking 3-month-old 
shorthorn steer for $75, put it on a nurse 
cow, fed it grain. As it grew rapidly he 
named it Big Boy. When summer heat 
came on he screened out flies from Big 
Boy’s stable, rigged up an air conditioner 
to keep him cool. Then he fattened him 
on whole oats, ground barley, ground 
corn and ground alfalfa hay. If anything 
for Big Boy’s comfort was left undone 
it was because Claude didn’t think of it. 

Last December Big Boy paid off by 
winning the grand championship steer 
prize of the International Livestock Show 
at Chicago—$325. It also won him $1,000 
from the Shorthorn Association and $900 
from a feed company. Later, in the com- 
petitive bidding for Big Boy, meat pack- 
ers ran his price up to $8 a pound—hbetter 
than $8,800, almost a farm in itself. 

No ‘Bargains. After Claude rode 





(SEE: Economic Comic) 





J. Gilbert Hill 
Big Boy’s boss. He understands steers. 
(SEE: Good Steer) 


down Fort Cobb’s main street cheered by 
4,000 cattle-men, farmers, business men, 
blanket Indians and Gov. Roy J. Turner, 
he combed Caddo county looking for his 
dream farm. This week he said he felt he 
had learned all there was to know about 
inflated farm values. 

“T’ll keep my money in the bank till 
prices come down,” he said, “except what 
I spend to improve my shorthorn herd.” 

Claude is the youngest of three. Son 
of a farmer, Leonard Millwee, he got his 
know-how as a steer fattener with the 
4-H Club and is now a Future Farmer 
with five registered shorthorns. 


Construction Boom 


Marshall Plan shipments of crude 
and semi-finished steel to Europe will be 
considerably less than requested by the 
16 European nations—and the same holds 
true for power plant equipment and elec- 
trical apparatus. 

This announcement last week by As- 
sistant Secretary of State Willard L. 
Thorp eased fears of many large corpora- 
tions that Europe’s requirements for 
goods of this type would cut U.S. distri- 
bution and postpone large domestic build- 
ing projects. 

Businessmen were also encouraged 
by Thorp’s assurance that the Administra- 
tion plans no shipment of steel scrap 
from the U.S. 

Capital at Work. This clears the 
way for a capital equipment boom for 
months to come. A recent survey by the 
Commerce Department and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission finds Ameri- 
can business expects to spend $4.1 billion 
during the first three months of this year 
for new construction and plant equip- 
ment. This is $1 billion more than for the 
first quarter of 1947, $330 million less 
than for the last three months of 1947. 

If held at this rate the building pro- 
gram will meet in three years the $50 bil- 
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lion goal for industrial expansion men- 
tioned by President Truman in his budget 
message. y 

Three Big Ifs. Industry groups in- 
cluded in the estimates are manufactur- 
ing, mining, railroads and other transpor- 
tation, electric, gas and commercial com- 
panies. 

Leaders of these groups and officials 
of both agencies believe the estimated 
rate will be achieved barring such “ifs” 
as a sharp upturn in inflation, unforeseen 
wage nikes or crop declines. 


Profit Map 


This week a 45-year-old real estate 
man with 25 years’ experience put the 
U.S. under a microscope and came up 
with a map telling retail dealers where 
they can make money. 

The man is Leonard Marx, president 
of Marx Realty & Improvement Co., New 
York. He and his helpers tour the U.S. 
constantly, keep charts on employment, 
population, church and school attendance, 
highway and sewer construction, move- 
ments of people and industry and other 
trends that bear on retail competition. 

Their job is no mere hobby. They 
pick sites for big chain stores like Sears 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, Woolworth, 
W. T. Grant, S. S. Kresge, McCrory and 
Fanny Farmer. 

Small City—Big Future. This 
week’s map highlights a discovery of top 
importance to retail dealers in smaller 
cities. Says Marx: “Small city merchants 
have the opportunity of a lifetime to make 
money. The big towns are no longer con- 
venient for traffic. All small town store- 
keepers have to do is gear themselves for 
merchandising almost as well as the big- 
town stores and they will lick the big 
stores to a frazzle.” 

He divides small cities into two 
classes: those that are growing rapidly 
because of advantages they offer indus- 
try (examples: Corpus Christi, Tex., 
Johnson City, Tenn., Front Royal, Va.) 
and towns that are not growing for ex- 
actly the opposite reason (examples: Au- 
burn, N.Y., and Alliance, Ohio). 

When to Worry. In non-growing 
cities retail conditions are static and es- 
tablished local merchants have little to 
worry about. But the dealer in a rapidly 
growing town must be sure he is on the 
right side of the tracks. If he finds he is 
not, he should get there in a hurry. 

The best location for a small-city 
merchant is a point between the heaviest 
trading area and the better middle-class 
residential section, where most people 
_ live who make $5,000-$7,500 a year. 

Hot Spot. A retailer thus situated 
—between his competition and the pros- 
perous homes—benefits in three ways: 

ee He gets the advantage of his 
competitors’ advertising. Shoppers going 
into town stop at his store first. Thus he 
achieves a faster turnover on style and 
other merchandise. 

e@ @ He will sell out first, hence will 
need fewer mark-down sales, 

e @ He can attract trade by operat- 
ing on a smaller profit margin. 
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Stanard News Service 


Men of Acbievement 


Ten outstanding young men of 
1947 were awarded distinguished serv- 
ice tokens—gold, ruby-set keys—at a 
dinner in Chattanooga, Tenn., last fort- 
night by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Keys go each year to men who 
have served their fellows by unselfish 
devotion to duty in their business or 
professional careers. 

Eight of the ten winners (ages 21- 
35) are shown above: 

1. Adrian Fisher, 33, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Atomic Energy Commission 
counsel and Marshall Plan advisor. 

2. James Newton Jr., 35, mayor 
of Denver, Col., non-partisan leader 
who defeated an entrenched political 
machine and reorganized the city’s 
health and police departments. 

3. Glenn Seaborg, 35, Berkeley, 
Cal., nuclear chemist and discoverer 
of two new elements. 

4. Richard Nixon, 34, California 
Congressman, member of the Herter 
Committee which toured Europe inves- 
tigating foreign aid needs. 


Marx also pinned plus and minus 
signs on many big cities. In any city, he 
said, the best location is the one that 
yields the biggest profit per square foot. 
Chain stores in Texas on this basis pro- 
duce 14% on their gross before taxes, 
but Eastern stores do less than half that 
well. 

Good Bets. Among cities recom- 
mended by Marx for their growth trend 
are Baton Rouge, Houston, Dallas, Co- 
lumbus (Ohio), Tampa, Long Beach 


(Cal.), Los Angeles, Jacksonville, Phoe- . 


nix, San Antonio, Memphis, Nashville, 
and Montgomery (Ala.). 

Cities that do not look good to Marx 
from the retailer’s viewpoint are Toledo, 
Philadelphia, Providence, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Ni- 
agara Falls, Utica and Albany, N.Y. 


5. Cord Meyer Jr., 27, president 
of the United World Federalists, Inc., 
New York, and author of Peace or 
Anarchy. 

6. LaVon Peterson, 28, Omaha, 
blind founder of the Radio Engineer- 
ing Institute, which trains the blind to 
repair radios and electronic equip- 
ment. 

7. Dr. Robert Hingson, 34, Ten- 
nessee Medical School pioneer in cau- 
dal anaesthesia. 

8. Glenn Davis, 33, Wisconsin 
Congressman, supporter of veterans’ 
legislation and investigator of regional 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Absent because of illness: Thomas 
Reid, 33, vice president in charge of 
human relations for McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., who was one of six 
employer-delegates last year to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference. 

Absent because of pressure of offi- 
cial duties: deLesseps S. Morrison, 35, 
mayor of New Orleans and lawyer who 
fought for civic betterment and _ re- 
stored the city’s civil service. 





Other trenchant findings: 

The trouble with New York is sub- 
urban lure—and fierce competition. Fifth 
ave. between 34th and 42nd st. is dying, 
has only 10 years to go. B. Altman & Co. 
on Fifth ave. at 34th st. is almost a mail- 
order house with its suburban stores car- 
rying the big store. 

Shifting. Best retail area in New 
York is 34th st. where Gimbel’s and 
Macy’s reign. In 15 years Fifth ave. be- 
tween 45th and 57th sts. will be the best. 

Summing up, he pointed out that re- 
tail trade in the U.S. started with small 
country stores, and later revolved around 
big stores in the middle of town. Now 
it is decentralizing again. This time the 
“small” stores will be branch department 
stores each grossing about $7.5 million 
a year. 
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Where do you fit into the __ 
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“Profit 


Picture? 


1. At first thought, it might seem that 
profits are something for only “‘the boss” to 
worry about. But, if you stop to think for a 
minute, you realize that the “‘profit picture” 
is mighty important to you, too. 





2. For example, if the firm you work for 
is unable to earn a reasonable profit, it will 
soon fold up. Then you'll lose your job— 
and maybe a couple of pay checks while 
you’re looking for a new one. 





3. On the other hand, when your come 
pany does make a fair profit, part of it 
can be put back into the business. This gives 
the firm a chance to do a better job—which 
means the company can grow—and you get 
a chance to grow with it. 
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4. Another way in which the profits 
earned by business benefit you is this: A 
large share of industry’s profits goes into 
the research and experimentation from 
which comes a steady stream of new and 
better products... more good things for you 
and your family to enjoy. 





5. Even when you retire and live on 
your savings or insurance or a pension— 
you'll still fit in the “profit picture.” For, 
every savings account and insurance policy 
and pension plan depends for part of its 
security on the profits earned by industry. 
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Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 


Write for your free copy of “*Who Profits from Profits?” Address: NAM, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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Most Americanssay they think 
10 to 15 cents out of each 
dollar of sales would be a fair 
profit for business to make. 
Government figures show 
that industry averages less 
than half that much profit! 


And about half of that is 
plowed back by industry to 
pay for the progress and de- 
velopment that give Ameri- 
cans more good things than 
any other people on earth! 
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Women 


Some Valley! 


“You bet, women make better skiers 
than men—they stick to the rules, don’t 
goof off.” The young man, an automo- 
bile dealer from Greenville, Mich., nod- 
ded emphatically to the young woman, a 
reporter from Washington, D.C. They 
shared more than the long, black limou- 
sine that came to meet trains and planes 
to Sun Valley, Idaho. They shared a curi- 
osity about big-time skiing and the doings 
at one of the nation’s largest ski resorts. 
She sensed a subtle boast of his own 
learned-it-myself skiing technique but se- 
cretly envied him his daring. One look to 
her left and up, up, 3,000 feet of glisten- 
ing white snow to the top of Baldy Mt. 
re-convinced her that skiing must be more 
than sticking to the rules. 

Skiing is excitement, escape from 
the chains of ordinary living. For most 
of the nation’s estimated 4 million skiers 
it is a passion. Last week thousands of 
them were going to great lengths to get 
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uthor Ernest Hemingway, Hollywood director Henry Hatha- 


to favorite heights in New England, the 
Midwest and West. By the end of the year 
all of them would have spent about $300 
million on a sport left largely to the Swiss 
and Norse until the early ’30s. 

Pick Your Price. At Sun Valley, 


850 guests from all over the country and . 


abroad filled to capacity two hotels, a cot- 
tage and three chalets. At the Lodge, 
Hollywood, New York society and other 
budget-unconscious guests paid $45 a day 
for a suite with sitting room and sundeck. 
There were $8 rooms at the Challenger 
Inn across the Village Square. Fine food 
was extra. Skiers, who bunked four to a 
room at the chalets, got their vacations 
complete for $75 a week. 

Fun crossed all budget lines, how- 
ever. Everyone, including 556 employes, 
belonged to the good-time fraternity. 
Nearly all guests came in pairs, families 
or groups and stayed for two weeks. Any- 
one who came alone found friends fast, 
especially at the Ram, an atmospheric 
little club. 
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way, stars Cooper and Bergman sound off on skiing. (SEE: Some Valley!) 
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Wonderland, The Swiss architecture of Sun Valley’s village forms a picture background for a husky-drawn sled. (See below) 


Warming Up. Any time after 4 
o'clock, red-cheeked, heavy-booted skiers, 
began clomping in. If warm wine didn’t 
cut their chills, the ski talk, the folk- 
dancing and lusty singing did. Some of 
the skiers dropped into the lobby of the 
Lodge for a spot of hot tea before the 
cheery fire. Those who thought first of 
aching muscles headed for either of two 
open-air swimming pools. In a typical 
temperature of 40°, they floated in 
warmed water, looked up through the 
steam at the snowy mountains beyond. 

After-dark entertainment was just as 
carefree. No one dressed up, though “in- 
formal” skirts were down—almost to the 
ankles. Guests threw parties at mountain 
cabins, went to the movies, skated on two 
rinks, or went riding in sleighs and cut- 
ters. At the Lodge’s Duchin Room they 
danced on the same floor with Ann Soth- 
ern or drank from the same wine list as 
Gary Cooper and Ingrid Bergman. 

Dollar a Throw. Not a few guests 
hailed taxis for Ketchum, Idaho, one mile 
away. There, in a dozen gambling clubs 
(more than one to every 100 permanent 
residents), they gave in to the click- 
clack of silver dollars and the rhythmic 
drone of the dealers’ patter. 

Most dropped into bed by 1 o’clock; 
for they were serious about skiing. At 
9:30 am., after the tracks had been 
okayed by the 13-man Ski Patrol, the 
buses began their every-15-minute trips 
to the slopes. Instructors were on deck, 
too, for classes and private lessons. 

A beginner starts by asking how 
long it will take him to learn to ski— 
standing up—down one of the “nursery” 
slopes on Dollar Mt. Van Johnson did it 
in one week, he’s told, but that’s almost a 
record. The novice has heard also that 
anyone who can ride a bicycle can ski. 
When the teacher lets him try the slope, 
he wonders. He rarely gives up and usu- 
ally comes back the next season. 

Sprint & Splints. People do get 
hurt. Last year a staff of three physi- 
cians and 12 nurses cared for 98 frac- 
ture cases. But any skier who follows in- 
structions and quits before he gets too 
tired is in little danger. His chances of 
breaking a leg on any Sun Valley slope 
are 1 in 30,000 runs. No one has been 
killed. Nor has there ever been an injury 
on the chair lifts that carry skiers up all 
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four mountains. In 45 minutes a_ skier 
can ride 11,000 feet to the top of Baldy 
Mt. He comes schussing down at his own 
speed, often stops off enroute for a hot 
dog at the Roundhouse. 

Brave—or Crazy? When there’s a 
meet, most skiers become enthralled spec- 
tators. On the 214-mile downhill course 
racers whoosh by so fast (up to 70 mph) 
they are hardly seen. Nothing is more 
graceful to watch than the slalom race. 
In it the skier races down a steep slope, 
twisting and turning through a course 
marked by poles. The cross-country races 
aren’t so hard on the heart—the specta- 
tor’s, that is. Most spectacular event 
(some say insane) is the jumping. 
Schussing from the top of a run, skiers 
take off at the edge of the jumping table, 





Flight on boards. A spectacle to see, 


a thrill to try. (SEE: Some Valley!) 
flapping their arms to keep their balance, 
and fly through the air as far as 200 feet. 
They hit the course again at break-neck 
speed, schuss down to the outrun. 

Not everyone can fly like a bird. But 
any guest at a ski resort gets a mighty 
lift out of his vacation. As the automo- 
bile dealer said to the reporter: “It sure 
gets you.” 


Headed for Spring 


Last fortnight in snow-bogged New 
York, fashion pace-setters unveiled their 
spring collections to more than 100 U.S. 
fashion editors. In all the previews the 
sweater girl stepped aside for the “shirt- 
waist girl.” Rustling taffeta, whispering 
silk sounded the new ladylike note. Pet- 
ticoats and waist minimizers pointed up 
the rounded Victorian silhouette. 

And to top off the mood, hats went 
fragile. Last year’s heavy crowns were 
doffed for light, airy, becoming shapes. 
Most hats sat well down on the head, 
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Explorers of the vast unknown 


Can keep their glory and their name — 


For baby’s joy exceeds their own — 


He’s found his toes — what greater fame? 


For Babies Who Deserve The Best 


ep nothing in the 
world is too good for a baby 


as adorable as yours! And natu-- 


rally, that goes for the foods you 
serve your youngster. So you'll 
be glad to know that Heinz chefs 
feel the same way about it! 


In making Heinz Strained Cus- 
tard Pudding, for example, Heinz 
uses rich cream, milk, selected 


eggs and Blue Rose rice, sea- 
soned with yanilla and salt. These 
things are scientifically cooked, 
strained and vacuum-packed.The 
result is a pudding of rich, 
creamy consistency, smooth tex- 
ture and high nutritive value. 


fou’ll find that all Heinz Baby 
Foods readily appeal to special 
babies like yours! 


Baby’s sure to like the other Heinz Strained Fruits and Desserts — Peaches, 
Apple Sauce, Pears and Pineapple ... Their flavor, color and texture are superb. 


Taste them and see for yourself! 





STRAINED 


CUSTARD 
PUDDING 


57 VARIETIES 
MaDe BY 
mJ. MEINZ COMPANY 


ee 





79-YEAR QUALITY REPUTATION BEHIND HEINZ BABY FOODS 
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PIN-WORMS 


now can be beaten! 





The miseries of Pin-Worms have 
been known for centuries, and 
millions of victims have sought a 
way to deal with this pest that 
lives inside the human body. And 
recent medical reports reveal that 
one out of every three persons 
examined were found to be vic- 
tims of Pin-Worms. 


Today no one need suffer the 
torment of Pin-Worm infection— 
and no one should. For today, 
thanks to a special, officially ap- 
proved drug principle, a highly 
effective treatment has been made 
possible. This drug is the vital 
ingredient in JAYNE’S P-W, the 
new, medically sound Pin-Worm 
treatment developed in the lab- 
oratories of Dr. D. Jayne & Son. 


The small, easy-to-take P-W 
tablets act in a special way to 
remove Pin-Worms easily and 
safely. So watch for signe of Pin- 
Worm infection in your child or 
yourself—don’t suffer in silence 
the irritating rectal itch caused 
by this ugly, stubborn pest. Ask 
your druggist for JAYNE’S P-W 
and follow the simple directions 
on the package carefully. 


It’s easy to remember: P-W for 
Pin-Worms! 


SAVES TIME—WORK—AND SOAP 








THE HELPFUL 


CHORE 
GIRL 


POT CLEANER 


= INSTANTLY CLEANS 
Geaut® copper POTS, PANS, DISHES, ETC. 
WEVER RUSTS— NEVER SPLINTERS—RINSES CLEAN—LASTS LONG 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION 























DON’T GIVE IN TO 
GRAY HAIR 


Simply try M T. Goldman’s 
Gray Hair Coloring Preparation. 
Give your hair the lovely, o> 
pealing color you desire, quickly 
—or so gradually even close 
friends won't guess your secret. 

So easy to use! Comb this 
clear liquid shconee vow gray, 
bleached or faded r. Watch it 
give your hair the youthful- 
ooking shade you want. Will 
not harm wave or hair texture. 
$50 year favorite of thousands. 
Now give yourself lustrous hair beauty— 
in the privacy of your home! 

Buy a bottle today at your drug or depart- 
ment store. Money-back guarantee. FREE 
TRIAL: Send coupon now for free test kit! 
See how amazing Mary T. Goldman's works! 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 





l Z-5 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul 2, Minn. ! 
] Send free sample. (Check color of hair) 1 
| O Black 0 Dark Brown O Light Brown | 
| O Medium Brown 0 Blonde O Auburn | 
| ON PPO GE POSE OV OEM CCT Ee | 
| I a tind hens 46 awn Meee eee kks heehee | 
L Po tee a 5 hg wedentke Ee RE ye 
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Neat. Northridge’s sailor (left); Carnegie’s “Bonnie.” (SEE: Headed for Spring) 


called for a short, smooth hair-do with 
hair swirled forward over the ears. 

Air-borne. The “butterfly” hat 
highlighted Lilly Dache’s collection. 
Large and face-flattering, it flared up and 
out to either side like wings. In the 
small-hat category was her Bovary bon- 
net and the minoche (a pad of straw with 
a tiny brim that’s worn over one eye). 

Hattie Carnegie also stressed the 
small-head look. Walter Florell, who fa- 
vors the shape that zooms forward to bal- 
ance bustles and rear fullness, featured a 
large hat with a spice-colored brim 
dipped forward by the weight of a green- 
veiled white organdy flounce. 

Laddie Northridge’s trademark ap- 
peared as trim on most of his gay hats— 
a 24-karat gold hand holding feathers, 
ribbons, flowers. But he put other novel- 
ties on his spring sailors: huge dandelion 
puffs waiting to be blown away, real cot- 
ton bolls nestled in green leaves. 

All designers used delicate straws 
and felts in bright and pastel colors. And 
to go with the over-all “pretty” look, 
they suggested beauty patches, fluttering 
eyelashes and coy glances. 


2500° Fahrenheit 


Last week’s visitors to Cooper Union 
Museum in New York City could hardly 
be expected to appreciate a current ex- 
hibit of small bowls of sand, lead, lime 
and soda. Not until they walked on to the 
adjoining rooms, that is. There was a 
fairyland of shimmering glass made from 
these ingredients. 

Titled “2500° Fahrenheit*: The Art 
and Technique of Modern Glass,” the ex- 
hibit is a selection of outstanding glass- 
work of the past 25 years—from throw- 
away beer bottles and packing jars to 
molded, opalescent, decorative pieces 
from France and cut glass from England. 
A bunch of frivolous Christmas tree orna- 
ments hang above a Pyrex coffee maker 
and a spool of fiberglass textile thread. 


%2500° is the temperature at which sands 
become molten glass. 


Optical glass is also there, and a huge 
vacuum tube that was blown for tele- 
vision use. 

High, Low. Though 51 manufactur- 
ers are represented, both the cheapest 
and most expensive pieces come from the 
U.S.: gracefully shaped 10-cent store 
glasses; two hand-blown vases valued at 
$1,000 apiece with a matching $650 plate. 
These costlier pieces, designed by Sidney 
Waugh for Steuben Glass and engraved 
by a process that uses 70 small copper 
wheels, picture the sea, forest and desert. 
The designs are three dimensional and, 
like Chinese embroidery, as beautiful on 
one side as on the other. 

The difference between expensive and 
inexpensive glassware lies mainly in the 
composition. “Crystal” is glass with a 
lead content of 25% to 50%. Cheaper 
glass has more lime in its formula. Most 
moderate priced glass contains some lime; 
the cheapest glass has no lead. A lime 
glass tumbler at the museum is faintly 
tinged with yellow. Visitors, asked to 
tap it with a pencil, find that it gives out 
a dull sound; tapping a nearby lead glass 
tumbler makes it ring light and clear as a 
bell. 

Beauty in Bulk. Thin light glass 
isn’t necessarily more valuable than thick 
glass—nor more beautiful. Notable ex- 
ample: a thick Swedish “Graal” hand- 
blown vase with a core of crystal, cov- 
ered on each side with green. On the 
crystal are delicate figures of fish and 
seaweed that look as though they are 
floating in deep water. 

American glass makers, noted for 
their clear, colorless, flawless glass, some- 
times make swirls in the molten glass, use 
them as a basis for design. And some- 
times they deliberately blow myriads of 
tiny bubbles. Mexican glass makers also 
often produce bubbles, but because they 
don’t care whether they are there or not. 
Their glass pieces, warmly casual in soft 
deep colors, can be bought for as little 
as a quarter in most U.S. cities. 

Everyone can’t study glass in a mu- 
seum, but anyone can learn to distinguish 
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good design from poor, the ugly from the 
lovely. The Cooper Union exhibit makes 
it clear that in this day of mass produc- 
tion, anyone may own the beautiful. 


Nurse the Baby 


“As soon as you learn that you are 
going to have a baby, plan to breast-feed 
him.” 

With that pesitive statement the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau opens its newest folder, 
Breast Feeding, and continues straight- 
way with its reasons why. A mother’s 
nursing is not only the natural way, but 
the simplest and surest way to give a baby 
what he needs: 

1. A food that is clean, that suits 
him, and will make him grow. 

2. To feel that he is loved and cared 
for. 

3. To suck, and so satisfy an urge 
he is born with. 

Though this concise booklet avoids 
rigid rules, it offers sound advice. What 
the pregnant woman should eat, how 
much she should rest and exercise, it 
leaves to her doctor to decide. It does 
tell, however, how to ready breasts, how 
to nurse a baby and how to have enough 


milk. 


Why Some Fail. Maybe there won’t | 


be enough the first week or two, but don’t 


give up, it pleads. “Most women who fail | 


in breast feeding do so because they don’t 
give it a fair trial.” 

There is nothing sacred about the 
exact feeding hour. A baby should be 
nursed when he’s hungry, these experts 





say. After the first few weeks, most ba- | 


bies get hungry fairly regularly, about 
every three or four hours. 

A suggested plan for foods other 
than milk is also included, starting at the 
age of two weeks and carrying through 
the eighth month when the doctor will 
probably recommend weaning. 

Breast Feeding is free. Write U.S. 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C, 


New for the House 


Meat Hypo. Mixtures of lard and 
seasoning can be put inside meat roasts 
with a new device called Tendalarda. It 
works like a hypodermic needle. 

Mortite. An easy-to-apply weather- 


stripping comes in ribbonlike strands that | 


stick to any clean, dry surface. One 29¢ 

roll will do an average window. 
Oatmeal Cookies. Add 

ready-mix roster 3-Minute 


to the 
Oatmeal 





| 


Cookie Mix. The package carries recipes | 


for several variations. 

Plaster Anchor. 
tener, the Molly Screw, will hold pictures, 
cabinets, shelves, mirrors firmly to ce- 
ment or the walls or even plaster. The 
screw has prongs which open and hold 
tight when it’s driven in. 

Paintbrush Cleaner. The same 
paintbrush can be used for one color after 
another by dipping it between jobs into 
a new liquid cleaner. Called Color Bridj, 
the paint-removing fluid sells for about 
50¢ a pint jar. 
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She Gets My Extra Energy 
Protection! 


9 0 you? 
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How Famous Quaker Oats Plan 
Helps Protect Your Family 


| Your children get extra protection for growth and energy from the easy 
| Quaker Oats Plan. Adults get extra protection for fighting fatigue and radi- 
ant good health. What is this Quaker Oats Plan? All you do is add delicious 
Quaker Oats to your family’s diet. True whole-grain oatmeal, Quaker Oats, 
is richer than any other natural cereal in four key vitality elements*. Serve 


Quaker Oats daily. 


EXTRA FOR GROWTH—Because whole- 
grain Oatmeal tops all cereals in nature’s 


| great building material, Protein. 


A new wall fas- | 


“Get V4 of 






at Breakfast” 
say leading physicians 





your nourishment 


*Protein, Iron, Vitamin B, Food-Energy 


EXTRA FOR ENERGY—Because it also leads 
natural cereals in Iron and Food-Energy 
—essential for sparkling vitality. 


EXTRA FOR FIGHTING FATIGUE— Because 
it provides more of the spark-plug Vita- 
min B, than any other natural cereal. 


Serving Quaker Oats daily also cuts your food 
bills many dollars 4 month. Quick Quaker Oats 
cooks fast as coffee. Get a big, economical pack- 
age today. 


The World's Best-Tasting Cereol. 
Still costs less than one cent a serving. 
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SHE’S RIGHT! Constipation often brings on an 
upset stomach, gassy discomfort, flatulence, sour 
taste. So your laxative should relieve constipa- 
tion and comfort upset stomach, too. 

DR. CALDWELL’S famous medicine does both. 
It contains Laxative Senna, one of the finest 
things for constipation known to medical science. 
AND FOR STOMACH RELIEF it also contains a 
reliable carminative to help warm and comfort 
your upset stomach. So when you’re sluggish, 
upset, and want to feel worlds better, remember 
Dr. Caldwell’s. This one medicine gives you 
pleasant relief from constipation, and comforts 
your upset stomach. ; 

HERE’S ONE LAXATIVE you can take right after 
a full meal with pleasant effect. Ask your 
druggist for Dr. Caldwell’s. Get welcome relief 
from constipation, and give your upset stomach 
cozy warmth and comfort too. 

EVEN FINICKY CHILDREN love it. 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE “"n"*° SYRUP PEPSIN 


AAMC 





SHOW EVERYDAY GREETINGS 


| 
ollars Earn Extra Money taking orders 
for wonderful Everyday assort- 
ment of greeting cards for all occa- 
¢ sions. Friends buy gladly—pay you up 
CARDS to 50c cash profit on big $1 values. Also 
ized Stationery. Send today for 
SAMPLE Assortment on approval. 


retail 
BQ $s] FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 
239 Adams Street © Eimi N.Ve 


EVER-BLOOMING s 
Kas) is 

VAD ~ QUEENS OF THE FLOWER WORLD! 
NS) 5 strong, 2 year heavy-rooted roses—best 

7, of reds, pinks, whites, yellows. SEND NO 
= MONEY—WE SHIP C.0O.D. Pay postman $1 
plus postal charges. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., Dept. R716M, Waxahachie, Texas 


For Quick Cough 


Relief, Mix This 
Syrup, at Home 


No Cooking. No Work. Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture your mother prob- 
ably used, but, for real results, it is still one of the 
most effective and dependable for coughs due to 
colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

It’s no trouble. Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 
granulated sugar and one cup -water for a few mo- 
ments, until dissolved. No cooking needed—it’s so 
easy! Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Now put 244 ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, 
and fill up with your syrup. This makes a full pint 
of truly splendid cough medicine, and gives you 
about four times as much for your money. It keeps 
perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it’s really excellent for quick ac- 
tion. You can feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens 
the phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
helps clear the air passages. Thus it makes breath- 
ing easy and lets you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingre- 
dients, in concentrated form, well-known for its 
quick action on throat and bronchial irritations. 
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Money refunded if not pleased in every way. 
The Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Health 


Blood Drug 


Persons who bleed easily, including 
some whose ailments have been incurable, 
now have hope of relief, and in some cases 
of total cure, thanks to a drug named 
rutin, derived from buckwheat. 

An even more spectacular use for 
rutin was suggested by some preliminary 
research made public this month: It may 
provide a preventive for delayed effects of 
atomic radiation, which are often fatal. 

Up to six years ago, “rutin” was just 
a name given to a carbohydrate com- 
pound found in plants, for which nobody 
had ever found a satisfactory use. 

Enter Couch. Credit for discover- 
ing rutin’s properties belongs chiefly to 
59-year-old Dr. James F. Couch, a slender, 
dapper chemist who got interested in 
rutin while experimenting with tobacco 





searchers, alerted by Couch’s discoveries, 
were seeking new cures with rutin. Two 
university groups, one at Pennsylvania 
and another at Rochester, began studying 
its effect on animals subject to x-radia- 
tion. Both reported that most animals re- 
covered if they were treated with rutin 
before and after getting normally lethal 
doses of x-rays. 

Atomic radiation, as at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, kills in the same way as 
x-radiation: by destroying the elements in 
the blood necessary for clotting, weaken- 
ing the blood vessels, and thus causing 
generalized hemorrhage. By strengthen- 
ing blood vessels, rutin seems to prevent 
hemorrhage until the capillaries return to 
normal strength. 
sults for animals hold good for man, it 
may be possible to cure some future vic- 
tims of atomic radiation. 

In recent tests, rutin has been effec- 
tive in arresting rare diseases like pur- 
pura and a hitherto incurable kind of 
hemorrhaging, hereditary telangiectasia. 
Additional uses are expected from current 





U.S.D.A. 


Dr. Couch. He discovered a cure for easy bleeding in tobacco. (SEE: Blood Drug) 


for the Government’s Eastern Regional 
Research Laboratories at Wyndmoore, Pa. 

Couch suspected that rutin, which is 
found in tobacco and other plants, might 
be allied to the potent but mysterious 
Vitamin P. During long months spent in 
testing this hypothesis, he interested a 
Philadelphia hypertension specialist in 
rutin’s properties. The doctor tried the 
bright yellow powder on some of his 
patients and found that it was definitely 
effective, where other drugs failed, in 
diseases associated with easy bleeding. 

As the sole supplier of rutin, Dr. 
Couch soon found himself overloaded 
with medical requests for the drug. To- 
bacco proved to be an expensive source, 
but this he solved by isolating rutin from 
buckwheat, which is much cheaper and 
contains eight or.twelve times more rutin 
than tobacco. Dr. Couch also simplified 
the extraction process. 

Radiation Cure? Some other re- 


research. Already 15 companies are pro- 
ducing the drug on a commercial scale, 
and druggists sell it in tablet form on 
doctors’ prescriptions. 

Some farmers in North and Midwest 
states are increasing their sowings of 
buckwheat to meet the anticipated de- 
mand. Dr. Couch, who last November got 
a Distinguished Service Award from the 
Department of Agriculture for rutin, 
thinks they are right. Over 50,000 acres 
of buckwheat will eventually be needed 
he estimates, to meet an annual demand 
for one million pounds of rutin. 


Head-Health Guide 


Many Americans who pride them- 
selves on their health know-how still have 
a big blind-spot. 

Never, never would they dose Junior 
with castor oil for a stomach ache which 
might be appendicitis. But if he habitual- 
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ly tells fantastic lies about his school- 
teacher, or screams when he’s left alone 
in the dark, they scold or threaten or 
punish him. It never occurs to them to 
consult a doctor about it. 

Even for people who would prefer 
science to folklore as guide in circum- 
stances like these, such information as 
was available in book form was either 
(1) unreliable or (2) hard to read. Now 
the problem has been eased by the direc- 
tor of St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Dr. Winfred Overholser, and a 
late member of his staff, Dr. Winifred 
Richmond. Their effort, now on sale in 
bookstores, is titled A Layman’s Hand- 
book of Psychiatry (J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia: $4). 

Home Truths. Both authors have 
purposely kept their discussion of mental 
illness undramatic and reassuring. Dr. 
Overholser points out that treatment for 
mental illness should not be a thing 
feared nor forced on patients. It should 
be regarded exactly as other medical 
treatment is—except that greater respon- 
sibility rests with the friends or family 
of the patient, who may fail to recognize 
his own symptoms. 

The section on children’s maladjust- 
ments may serve more everyday uses than 
any other part of the book. The other de- 
scriptive sections will be useful, too, espe- 
cially to people fearful that they may be 
mentally sick and curious to find out ex- 
actly how. The book won’t tell them, but 
it may get them to a doctor, who can. 


Sugar-Coated for All 


Department of Agriculture chemists 
this month announced a minor miracle: a 
candy guaranteed to make mothers, chil- 
dren, farmers and confectioners happy. 

By adding up to 8% of a refined soy- 
bean product to former all-carbohydrate 
candies, they have succeeded in making 
protein-rich cream fondants, honey nou- 
gats, caramels and other mouth-watering 
pleasures. 

Thus the former energy-giving sweets 
can now take on a more balanced role, 
that of building body tissues too. 

Eventually it is hoped that the reci- 
pes developed at Agriculture’s New Or- 
leans lab will be used for all soft candies 
and in filled hard candies. (The refined 
protein gives too cloudy an effect for 
clear, hard candies. ) 

Farmers and Government chemists 
are well satisfied, since they see a new 
industrial outlet for soybeans, a steadily 
increasing American crop. If only 3.5% 
of soy protein was added to the 3 billion 
pounds of candy produced annually, it 
would mean a demand for about 100 mil- 
lion pounds of soybeans a year. 

Bright Future. Confectioners hope 
the research accomplishment will bring 
nearer the time when candy will be con- 
sidered an everyday food—not just a 
courtship and holiday tidbit. 

Youngsters of course will have no 
objections to such developments. And 
Mom may even indulge herself more 
often. The new mixtures should be less 
fattening. 
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People and Places 


Fickle Fate. Last year, the Ar- 
my’s Westover Field, Mass., launched 
2,572 flights without accident. An 
Army plane en route to Westover Field 
crashed in Labrador. Its number: 2572. 
e e ¢ Seaman James Hoyle, Philadel- 
phia, was washed overboard during 
heavy seas in mid-Atlantic. A few min- 
utes later, another wave washed him 
back. « ¢ ¢ Three days after August 
Halicks, Camden, N.J., reported $5,350 
in war bonds stolen from his home, 
two sailors fished them out of the 
Delaware river. 

Internal Revenue Blues. Gina 
Beatrice Colow, 10-month-old Chicago 
model (below), registered horrified 
disbelief when income tax collector 
G. J. Anderson showed her how much 
of her earnings she had to kick in for 
taxes. * ¢ ¢ A taxpayer in Joplin, Mo., 


31, who has three children and two 
other jobs. ¢ ¢ ¢ A waitress on the 
Soviet whaling ship Slava gave birth 
to a son while the ship cruised in the 
Antarctic. « « ¢ The 15-woman U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women 
ran into trouble at Lake Success, N.Y., 
over the first sentence of a proposed 
resolution: “All men are born free 
and equal in dignity and rights.” After 
30 minutes’ debate, it was amended to 
read: “All people. ...” « ¢ ¢ The In- 
ternational City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, reports that 141 U.S. 
cities now employ about 1,000 police- 
women. ~ 

Names. The field of potential 
Democratic Vice Presidential candi- 
dates was narrowed by one when 
James Roosevelt said he hadn’t been 
asked, and wouldn’t accept. * * * Mar- 





International 


You mean to say that’s all I can keep? 


who had just taken his wife to a ma- 
ternity hospital, filed his return with 
collector Brad D. Minor, with a nota- 
tion under “Exemptions”: “Watch this 
space.” 

Sooner or Later. Frank P. Cop- 
pola, 48, Italian who entered the U.S. 
illegally 22 years ago, was deported, 
said he hoped to come back. * ¢ ¢ 
Somebody stole Fred Haw’s automo- 
bile in Chicago four years ago. When 
he found it parked on the street last 
week, it had been driven only 500 
miles. ¢ ¢ © Sixty years after they 
were separated as childhood sweet- 
hearts in Tennessee, Jesse Poynter, 75, 
and Mrs. Ivy Dill, 78, married in 
Waco, Tex. 

Weaker Sex. When George L. 
Riebling resigned as mayor of East 
Carondelet, Ill. (pop. 600), because 
the job was “too big for one man,” he 
was succeeded by Mrs. Dorothy Pugh, 


shal Tito, Yugoslavia’s strong man, 
became a grandfather. « « * Winston 
Churchill returned to England “quite 
well” from the illness he suffered dur- 
ing his stay in Morocco, ¢ ¢ ¢ Rum- 
maging through an old trunk in Mo- 
bile, Ala., William C. Croom discov- 
ered the original Confederate War 
Department order assigning Robert E. 
Lee to command the South’s military 
operations. ¢ « ¢ President Truman 
accepted a crazy-dog good luck piece 
from Thunderbolt Lefthand, a Crow 
Indian. ¢ ¢ ¢ Bernarr Macfadden, 80- 
year-old physical culturist, announced 
he would be a candidate for Governor 
of Florida. 

Animal Anecdote. When his 
office received a 600-pound African 
lion, expressman K. Garrett, Rapid 
City, S.D., drew the line at company 
rules requiring animals in transit to 
be exercised. 
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Maggie. A holdout. (SEE: Leftover) 


Leftover 


The drifts were deep on Half Moon 
mountain last month. Policemen puffed 
as they plowed upward to a cardboard- 
patched shanty to take old Gracie Pitt 
to the valley her family had shunned so 
long. 

The Pitts, part.of a hermit folk out- 
siders call “Jackson Whites,” descended 
from outcasts driven from New York City 
in Revolutionary days to the highlands 
west of the Hudson. They remained sul- 
lenly aloof on the fringe of civilization. 
Gracie used to hobble down to Suffern 
sometimes to “jes look at folks.” 

Last year her husband Albert and 
her brother Gilbert died (PATHFINDER, 
June 18). And finally, time was up for 
Gracie, last of the Pitts. That left Maggie 
Gannon, Gilbert’s housekeeper, alone on 
Half Moon. Neither police urgings nor 
the lure of civilization could drag Maggie 
from her shack near Gracie’s snow-sealed 
cabin. 

She wouldn’t even come out to see 
Gracie taken away. “We ain’t spoke since 
the feud started,” she said, “and we been 
feudin’ for years.” Then she turned back 
to her cats and the stew simmering on 
the fire for her solitary supper. 


Fourth Party 


In Indianapolis last month a farmer’s 
hat—owned by John G. Scott of Crary- 
ville, N. Y.—sailed into the presidential 
ring. He is candidate of a party most 
people thought dead and gone for half a 
century—the National Greenback Party. 

The Greenback faction came into 
being after the Civil War. Largely they 
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were people who owed debts made in 
inflated wartime “greenback” money and 
didn’t want the value of currency raised. 
In 1876 they ran philanthropist Peter 
Cooper, inventor of the Tom Thumb loco- 
motive, for President. Two years later they 
mustered a million votes in state elections, 
won 14 seats in Congress. Result: The 
big parties adopted their grievance, the 
Greenback Party crumbled. 

Scott's running mate, Granville 
Leeke, South Bend shop craftsman and 
minister, says all that vanished was the 
name; the principles lived on. 

For Humanity. In 1934 they got 
their name back, too, and in °40 and °44 
had candidates on ballots in some states. 
They have more than 2 million members 
now (not all paid up, though) and hold 
a Council every July 4. Their emblem: 
a little girl, “Humanity,” representing fu- 
ture generations, to be saved from hard 
money. 

Leeke, whose family has twice lost 
farms in depressions, is confident of vic- 
tory. He said: 

“Every day we hear more about the 
coming ‘recession’—a fancy word for de- 
pression. People will want cheap money 
then.” 


Scotty’s Gold Mine 


‘ 


*... IT hope you'll find the mules at 
the end of the trail and that the pasture 
is good. This one you'll have to travel 
alone, but I'll meet you at the end... .” 

Death Valley Scotty, old (72) and 
sick in his California desert home, sent 
these words last month for the funeral 
of his friend Albert M. Johnson—the 
millionaire whose whimsy had made 
Scotty world-famous. 

Walter Scott is naturally colorful. 
But it was Johnson’s gold that let him 
become a living legend. Many think of 
him as a myth of the old-time West. 

Ride ‘im, cowboy! He first burst 
into headlines in 1905, when he chartered 
a Santa Fe train for a record-setting run 
to Chicago. Before that he was just a 
“desert rat”—pony mail rider at 11, borax 
mill worker, prospector, star of Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show. 

Scotty built a $3 million castle with 
tinkling fountains, moat, and clock tower 
at Death Valley; threw $50 tips around; 
scattered gold pieces in Times Square 
from a buckboard. He spent more than 
$8 million in 30 years, he once said— 
including $1 million for liquor. 

All of it, he insisted, came from a 
gold mine he discovered but never reg- 
istered because “what two men know 
ain’t a secret.” But old-time miners, who 
had vainly re-traced his trails, scoffed. 

Then in 1941, when the Government 
went after overdue income taxes, Albert 
Johnson, multimillionaire insurance com- 
pany head, testified Scotty saved his life 
30 years before and that he had grub- 
staked the picturesque sourdough ever 
since “for laughs.” 

Now the final truth may come out. 
Most of Johnson’s huge estate went to 
religious organizations. Scotty, left out of 
the will, had lost his gold mine. 





International 


Margaret. Business before puppy love. 


Feller, our new little dog, has been 
taken in charge of by Gen. and Mrs. Gra- 
ham. You see I am away too much—out 
of the city—to take over that job, and 
Mama put her foot down. She said flatly: 
“T will not raise that dog.”—Margaret 
Truman. 


Music has become big business in- 
stead of an art form. Let me illustrate: 
the composer is a small, insignificant fig- 
ure. There are instead managers, impre- 
sarios, merchants of art, virtuosi, prima 
donna soloists, prima donna conductors, 
opera stars. We discuss the budget of the 
opera house, but not its repertory; the 
virtuosity of the soloist, but not his pro- 
gram.—Dr. Howard Hanson,’ director, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


N.Y. 


The report is wholly untrue that I 
will resign if Congress does not pass the 
European Recovery Plan in the manner | 
propose. Such action would be inconsist- 
ent with everything I have learned in pub- 
lic service.—Secreiary of State Marshall. 


I cannot believe that the best inter- 
ests of society require the hanging of a 
child.—Gov. Monrad C. Wallgren, State 
of Washington, commuting death sen- 
tence of Joseph Maish, 17, convicted mur- 
derer. 


I am sick and tired of politics tak- 
ing precedence over the country’s wel- 


fare.—Sen. Carl Hatch (D.-N.M.) 


Because it so happens women live 
longer than men, they provide more cases 
of mental illness involving senility. But 
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the men provide more alcoholics.—Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, superintendent, St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


We note that certain spokesmen of 
the Republican Party have recently vio- 
lated the GOP’s platform pledge which 
endorses farmer co-operatives.—National 
Council of Farmer Co-operatives. 


Markos Vafiades is the real name 
of the man who has proclaimed a com- 
munist state in Greece. His followers call 
him “General Markos.” Translated liter- 
ally, his name means “son of a house 
painter.”"—Nicholas Zachariades, Greek 
Communist. 


In 1917 I was turned down by the 
Army when it was discovered I was suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. All my suffer- 
ing could have been averted if I had my 
chest x-rayed early in life, and had taken 
the simple curative steps available in the 
early stages of tuberculosis.—Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton Anderson. 


The design of a remodeled, recon- 
structed Japan is nearly completed. The 
pattern has been etched, the path has 
been laid. The development now lies 
largely in the hands of the people.—Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 


When a tax cut is made it should 
be made so that those least able to pay 
get the greatest relief.—Gov. Earl War- 
ren (R.-Cal.) 


Soviet Russia’s strength is over- 
emphasized and over-advertised. The iron 
curtain could be penetrated by the force 
of a better life than that under a totali- 
tarian regime.—W. Averell Harriman, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


I am not personally acquainted with 
General Eisenhower. I know no more 
than the general public about his views 
on national and international questions. 
However, I am supporting him because I 
feel “Ike” can unify the country.—Sen. 


Charles W. Tobey (R.-N.H.) 





Acme 


Senator Tobey. On the bandwagon. 
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Dual-Temp Home Freezer quick 
freezes at 15° below zero. Stores 
up to 70 lbs. safely for months. 
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4] Dual-Temp Moistrol .. . 
the drip tray that auto- 
matically empties itself! 
Many more features . 

| See Dual-Temp, today! 


Proved Performance in 
over 200,000 kitchens. 
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ultra-midget hearing aid, the tiny new Maico 
Atomeer. Learn how those with even 95°) 
loss can hear again with ease. Learn the 
amazing secret of “cushioning” this power 
to make tones smooth and crystal clear... 
always. Maico offices in all principal cities. 
Please send me information on the tiny aid 
STRIPES = REMEMBERED that gives 7 times more power to hear. 
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Get this Reliable 
Home Water System 


Don’t be without running water. 
Plenty of water for all needs 
costs so little with a famous 
Myers Water System. Easy to 
install, completely automatic, 
quiet running. Built for lifetime 
service. Complete line of Ejecto 
and Plunger 

a Types. Mail 

coupon for 
booklet and 
dealer’s name. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. K-154, Ashland, Ohio 


Send your free water system booklet. 
NAME 
Pe iienditgnnnincintiacnpnsicatannciiiene 
COUNTY 
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Give me your nanre and address so I can send 
you this complete Assortment of products 
FREE. Show these spices, extracts, foods, cos- 
metics and other Household Necessities to 
friends. Begin writing orders at once. I ship 
additional products on credit. Our proved plan 
is bringing success and happiness to hundreds. 
Special monthly bargain sales and offers. Won=- 
derful premiums for customers. Millions of 
dollars worth of products just Iike these sold 
yearly. No previous experience or capital re- 
quired. I furnish everything. 
QUICK ACTION PAYS 

Big boom now on. FREE Full-Size Product 
Assortment is yours if you act at once. Send no 
money —just your name and address. Hurry! 


BLAIR Dept. 78DB Lynchburg, Va. 


YOU CAN SELL = 


READ WHAT JOHN LEHMAN 
SAYS ABOUT FYR-FYTER’S 


BIG MONEY OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SALESMEN 


**Fyr-Fyter extinguishers have given me a 
steady, permanent income for 17 years. 
The market for fire protection is enor- 
mous, the line is the finest and 
most complete made. If you can 
sell, here's an opportunity that has 
everything.”* 











Build a Business ot Home 


No overnight traveling . . . no in- 
vestment . . . no billing, collect- 
ing, or delivering. Non-seasonal 
and no top limit in earnings. 
Call on the best type prospects 
—stores, hotels, homes, farms, 
theaters, factories, etc. Sell 
direct from the factory. Write 
letter including age, experi- 
i : ence, health, etc. 


Fyt Fyter, 


Dept. 35-38, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Aviation 





Red Model 


Russia’s beaver-busy propagandists 
opened their foreign broadcast mouth and 
promptly inserted their aeronautical foot. 
Claimed the Red radio: “We have defi- 
nitely broken the international record for 
keeping a rubber-band-powered model 
airplane aloft. The record was formerly 
held by an American.” A Soviet lad, they 
claimed, had kept his model up for more 
than three minutes. 

Then came the facts. The Russians 
had broken a record, but it was an Italian 
record of 14% minutes. American model 
builders, who have found international 
rules too easy, are shooting at a domestic 
record of 47 minutes set in the 30’s by 


Cleveland’s Richard Korda. 


Antiques in the Air 


Failure of the Marshall Plan would 
mean a “25 to 50 per cent” increase in 
the U.S. defense budget, Secretary of 
Defense Forrestal told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee last week. 





Going. Aging fast is the sleek P-80 jet. 





If and when a war threat developed, 
Forrestal knew, his department virtually 
would have to start from scratch to build 
striking power—at least in the air. The 
air arms were suffering from old age 
technologically. Of 27 plane-types in 
service, the number reckoned obsolete 
was 27. 

Cold Comfort. Behind flashy head- 
lines about rockets, jets and supersonics 
lay these cold facts: 

The 27 obsolete types are still used 
by the services because more modern 
types are not in production. Twenty-one 
new models are in the experimental stage, 
with only one or two of each type actually 
built. Six additional types are still in the 
research stage. Thirteen other models are 
idling on production lines, ready for pur- 
chase orders. 

Aging and no longer replaceable are 
such once glamorously familiar types as 
the (pre-unification) Army’s Superfor- 
tress, Thunderbolt, Mustang, Black Wid- 
ow; Navy’s Hellcat, Helldiver, and 
Avenger. Hardly in better modernity- 
standing is the much touted jet P-80— 
which already has been exhibited as a 
“museum piece” by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

The world’s once mightiest air force 
is down to 3,500 tactical combat craft. 
Navy is slightly better off with 4,500. But 
even more disturbing is the fact that the 
aircraft industry itself is rapidly dwin- 
dling for lack of orders. 

Deadline. Both airmen and air pro- 
ducers had hoped the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Temporary Air Commission would 
help them in their fight for funds from 
Congress. 

Repaying their trust, the Commission 
minced no words. The U.S., it asserted, 
must be prepared for atomic attack by 
Jan. 1, 1953, and its only meager hope of 
defense lay in air power. Hopefully and 
nervously the services watched Congress 
start work on Mr. Truman’s projected 


$10 billion defense budget. 





Zoom Gloom 


To many an innocent householder the 
looniest person in the air is the pilot who 
delights in seeing how close he can come 
to bouncing his plane’s wheels off roof- 
tops. Last week, in Detroit, the city 
fathers were taking much the same view. 
They decided that any flier caught skim- 
ming Motor City roofs would be given a 
psychiatric looking over in addition to 
the usual legal penalties. 


U.S. Navy, International, U.S.A.A.P. 


Coming. Moving slowly into production is the urgently needed, battleship-like B-36. 
It could drop U.S. bombs anywhere on the globe. (SEE: Antiques) 
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Musie 


SRO Heroine 


Daily as dusk drops on New York, a 
queue of patient people forms, rain or 
shine, on 39th St. at Broadway. 

Hours pass. Then the line inches 
past a ticket window where the first 300 
shell out $2 each—for a chance to stand 
more hours in the rear and side aisles of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

A few years ago, linked by music 
and aching feet, regular fans organized 
the Standees Club of the Metropolitan, 
to boost morale, line manners and musi- 
cal knowledge by monthly meetings and 
bulletins. 

Last week Standees gathered to see 
Met star Rise Stevens honor this season’s 
top ranking member: stenographer Val- 
erie Wagner, 26, who had stood for 38 
performances—65 hours outside, 130 in- 
side. Her prize: A Columbia album of 
Humperdinck’s opera Hansel and Gretel, 
recorded in its entirety in the Met. 

That’s one she can hear sitting. 


Battling Rodzinski 


Artur Rodzinski, known for ability 
but not for tact, had done it again. 

Before a hushed audience at a Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra concert last 
month a spokesman for the powerful Chi- 
cago Orchestral Association rose. 

“Every possible effort;” he said, “has 
been made by the trustees to arrange a 
mutually satisfactory understanding as a 
basis for Dr. Rodzinski’s continuing as 
musical director without success.” In 
other words—Rodzinski was out. 

Last week found Chicago still buzz- 
ing angrily. It was hardly a year since the 
53-year-old conductor, still smouldering 
from a fight with the management of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, had 
been picked to build the Chicago Sym- 
phony into a musical power. Already he 
had given the city better music. 

$30,000 in the Hole. But, said the 
association, he had also reduced his 
scheduled personal appearances from 71 
to 62, and had failed to show up for eight 
of these because of “illness” and “over- 
work,” He had made last-minute program 
changes, demanded a three-year contract, 
and produced an unexpected $30,000 
deficit. 

Music circle gossip, however, said 
the real trouble was Rodzinski’s faculty 
for treading heavily on important toes. 
He had espoused opera too eagerly to suit 
many “old-time trustees. He even urged 
reopening the old Auditorium Theater, 
and moving there from the “acoustically 
defective” Orchestra Hall. 

*No! Through the battle Rodzinski 
himself remained silent. But others were 
speaking for him. Impassioned letters 
flooded Chicago newspaper offices. Less 
than 1% backed the association. 

One music lover proposed that the 
public make up the $30,000 deficit, laid 
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by the association to the extra cost of 
Rodzinski’s highly popular operatic ven- 
tures. Mayor Kennelly was asked to name 
a citizen’s committee to “explore the pos- 
sibility of retaining Dr. Rodzinski,” whose 
loss would be “a cultural blow to the 
city.” Someone else suggested ousting the 
association instead. 

Whether vox populi or vox associa- 
tion would win, no one could yet tell. 
Rodzinski’s contract expires April 30. 
The squabble seemed likely to drag on 
until then. 


New Classics 


Ibert, Escales (Ports of Call), Mon- 
teux and the San Francisco Orchestra. 
Vivid tone pictures of exotic parts (Vic- 
tor: MO 1169). 

Chopin, Etudes, Alexander Brailow- 
sky. Masterly playing of all the compos- 
er’s 24 etudes: eight records (Victor: DM 
1171). 

Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, 
Otto Klegaperer, Pro Musica orchestra; 
two records on vinylite (Vox: 261). 

Mahler, Symphony No. 5, Bruno 
Walter, New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. First waxing of a magnificent 
work (Columbia: MM 718). 

Offenbach, Gaité Parisienne, Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston “Pops.” Sprightly, 
diversified ballet music (Victor: DM 
1147). 

Tschaikovsky, Songs, by Irra Petina, 
Russian soprano (Columbia: MM 712). 

Bach, Cantata No. 140 (Sleepers, 
Wake!), Robert Shaw, RCA Victor Or- 
chestra and soloists. One of the best loved 
organ choral-preludes (Victor: DM 
1162). 

Rachmaninoff, Symphony No. 2, Mi- 
tropoulos and the Minneapolis Symphony. 
A masterly reading of one of the com- 
poser’s favorites (Victor: DM 1148). 





European 
All dressed up. Anywhere to go? (SEE: 
Battling Rodzinski) 


“TUMS ARE ANTACID—not a laxative. For a 





INDIGESTION 
isan EASY OUT! 


Says STAN MUSIAL 


Star First Baseman 
of the St. Louis Cardinals 





“Covering first sack,” says Stan, “* grabbin, 
‘em high, low and bot, So ring 
down acid indi ere So Tums - 


ways take the fie me. 
me relief any time I Sane oodly Mie 


When acid indigestion hits you, just 
slip one or two tasty Tums in your 
mouth. Tums not only neutralize excess 
acid almost instantly—Tums also coat 
the stomach with protective medication 
so relief is more prolonged. Sweeten 
sour stomach; relieve heartburn, gas 
and bloated feeling, too! And when 
excess acid keeps you awake, don’t 
count sheep — count on Tums for a 
good night’s rest. Nothing to mix or 
stir, no water needed. No soda in Tums, 
either—no raw, harsh alkali—nothing 
to overalkalize and irritate your deli- 
cate stomach. So never overalkalize— 
always neutralize excess acidity with 
Tums. Get Tums y—genuine Tums 
for the tummy! 


Wat may at home & 5 






3-roll package, a 
quarter — everywhere 






laxative, use mild, dependable, all-vegetable MR 
(Nature's Remedy). Get a 25c box today. 
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Tackle and When" now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your 
sport complete. Color pic- 
tures of fishes.* Casting 
instructions. Every 
fisherman needs a 
copy. A postal 
gets it, free! 


All 
South Bender 
The perfect 
casting rod — has 
live, supple action. 
pe The tip _— only 
ounces. Len 

4 feet, 11 inches 2% $15 
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VEGETABLES 
for the SMALL GARDEN! 






TOM THUMB HEAD LETTUCE. A mini- 
ature butterhead type. ay criep. 
sweet, delicious. Tennis ball s 
Famous hotels serve whole oa" 
as individual salad. 

GOLDEN MIDGET SWEET CORN. ies. 
4-inch, golden ears on dwarf 
inch plants in less than 60 he 
Sweetest corn grown. Full size 
kernels. 

BABY BUSH PUMPKIN. Attractive, 

compact upright bushes bear loads 
of brilliant orange pie pumpkins. 

Top quality. 

TINY TIM TOMATO. Loads of tiny, t- 
inch, fiery red tomatoes on dwarf 
plants grown in house or garden. 

MIDGET MUSKMELON. Luscious 4- 
inch muskmelons. ‘'Kittenball'’ 
size, with high sugar content. Ma- 
ture 60 days. 


PO sre Oe cote 
Postpaid " 
FARMER SEED & | FREE! 


a 
NURSERY CO. SEED 
40 Ath St. Faribault, Minn, | CATALOG 
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Sports 


Winter Olympics No. 5 


The fifth Winter Olympic games— 
first since those of 1936 at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, Germany—opened at St. 
Moritz with deceptive dignity last week. 

Before a wind-swept crowd at the 
Olympic rink, Swiss President Enrico 
Celio declared simply that the games were 
under way as a “symbol of a new world 
of peace and good will.” 

But opening day brought anything 
but international good-feeling. 

Against the background of a bitter 
dispute over who should represent the 
U.S. in hockey (PATHFINDER, Dec. 31), 
U.S. bobsled manager Curtis Stevens 
charged that two of his sleds had been 
sabotaged; touchy Canadian and Swedish 
players staged a hockey free-for-all; 





ter sport, the two-man teams took only 
third and ninth place behind the winning 
Swiss. If there was to be a major Ameri- 
can victory it was up to the veteran four- 
mgan teams to furnish it this week-end. 

In speed skating, Minneapolis’ Ken 
Bartholomew and Bob Fitzgerald man- 
aged to tie for second in the 500-meter 
sprint. But the best the U.S. could do in 
the 5,000 meters (34% miles) was 17th 
by Ray Blum of Nutley, N.J., and in the 
1,500 meters, or metric mile, John Wer- 
ket, of Minneapolis, could place only 
sixth. 

No Better. Skiing was even worse. 
In the 18 kilometer (11 miles) cross- 
country race, Wendell Broomhall, of 
Rumford, Me., first American to finish, 
was 65th. Gordon Wren, Winter Park, 
Colo., made the longest jump—224’, 9”— 
in the Nordic combination, but did so 
poorly in the 10-mile ski run that he 
placed 29th in the final tabulations. 

Best American showing in the men’s 


downhill race was 26th by Jack Reddish 


International 


Damage. Somebody had tampered with U.S. sleds. (SEE: Winter Olympics No. 5) 


speed skaters threatened to strike against 
a committee ruling on race pairings; the 
International Olympic Committee de- 
clared hockey could be played but would 
not be considered a part of Olympic com- 
petition.* 

The mounting tension moved United 
Press writer Virgil Pinkley to cable that 
“even the future of the Olympics them- 
selves appeared at stake.” 

Brass Tacks. Next day, however, 
tempers had cooled and the 30 competing 
nations got down to the serious business 
of beating each other. 

Here it was immediately plain that 
the U.S.—although its 92 men and 
women competitors were its strongest 
winter Olympics squad to date—was out- 
classed. 

In bob-sledding, strongest U.S. win- 

*Playing for the U.S. was the Amateur 
Hockey Association team which lost to Switzerland, 
beat Poland and Italy in its first three ome. Boo- 
ing the first match were members of the U.S. 
Amateur Athletic Union Hockey Team, who 


marched in the opening Olympic oarede, thereafter 
became Olympic spectators. 


of Salt Lake City, Utah, and in the 
women’s division, pretty Brynhild Gros- 
moen of Merced, Calif., barely saved an 
American white-washing by placing sixth. 

First Olympic bright spot for the 
U.S. came in the figure skating when 18- 
year-old Dick Button of Englewood, N.J., 
won the men’s title as expected. In the 
women’s division, nobody expected any- 
body to beat Canada’s Barbara Ann Scott. 

Officially no nation ever wins an 
Olympic meet but that slackened compe- 
tition not a whit. The nations were racing 
for unofficial honors in the point score 
kept by newspapermen. Likely winner: 
Norway or Sweden because of their domi- 
nance in ski and skating events. 


NYU: Biggest Five 


Last week collegiate basketball, after 
a flurry of early season upsets, was near- 
ing its 1948 climax and the selection of a 
new national titleholder. 

Holy Cross, defending National Col- 
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Mow and Trims Lawns 
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MonTAMoWER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% Ibs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right-up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn ‘‘approval offer,’’ guarantee mformation 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Keeler Bidg. | GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Enlarged or Tender Joints, 

Get Doctor’s Quick Relief 
Stop suffering! Protect your painful or tender 
joints with soothing, cushioning Sapeneae 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 7” 
pads. You'll marvel 
how instantly they 
lift pressure on the 
sensitive spot. Geta 
box today and en- 
joy real relief. Cost 
but a trifle. 
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legiate Athletic Association champion, 
had lost three times and was out of the 
race, although it was making a strong 
finish. Utah, last year’s New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden invitation champion, 
had dropped seven games, won eight. 

Only two major teams—New York 
University and Columbia—both in the 
East, had perfect records. And NYU, with 
a heavier schedule, seemed “most likely 
to succeed” to national honors. 

Led by one of the nation’s ablest 
coaches, Howard G. Cann, and by its in- 
dividual star, Don Forman, NYU was un- 
beaten in 13 games, had defeated Tulane, 
St. Francis, Arkansas, Connecticut, Cor- 
nell (twice), Missouri, Temple, Colo- 
rado, Duke, North Carolina, Colgate and 
Brooklyn College. It was playing the kind 
of basketball which had earned it 429 
victories in 649 games since 1906. 

Sparkplug. Cann, an NYU alumnus 
and one of the best athletes in his alma 
mater’s history, won his greatest sports 
honor during a 1920 basketball tourna- 
ment in Atlanta, Ga., when The Atlanta 
Constitution named him the “greatest bas- 
ketball player in the world.” Now in his 
25th year as Violet coach, he has a record 
of 298 wins, 134 losses, draws on an end- 
less supply of basketball talent in crowd- 
ed New York, where youngsters take 
early to a game that demands little space. 

What Notre Dame is to college foot- 
ball, NYU is fast becoming to college 
basketball. First question of many a West- 
ern coach upon receiving an invitation to 
play in New York’s college double-head- 
ers at the Garden: “Can we play NYU?” 

This season, as in others, the ques- 
tion as to who will be collegiate court 
champ will be settled in the NCAA’s na- 
tion-wide tournament. NCAA playoffs for 
Western teams will be held in Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mar. 19-20. 
Eastern playoffs will be in Madison 
Square Garden, Mar. 18 & 20. The finals 
will be in the Garden Mar. 23. 

Among the nation’s outstanding con- 
tender-teams: 

East: Duquesne, NYU, Columbia, 
La Salle (Philadelphia), Rhode Island 
State, Fordham, Seton Hall, Muhlenberg, 
West Virginia, Long Island University 
and Temple. 

South: Tulane, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, North Carolina State, George 
Washington, Western Kentucky, Bowling 
Green. 

Midwest: Wisconsin, De Paul, Illi- 
nois, Kansas State, St. Louis. 

Southwest: Texas, Baylor, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma A. & M. 

Far West: Wyoming, California, 
UCLA, Oregon State, Washington and 
Washington State. 


Baseball U. 


In Wichita, Kan., National Baseball 
Congress prexy Ray Dumont announced 
an idea: a permanent baseball college, 
with academic studies on the side. 

Plans: a 9-month term and one- or 
two-year course beginning Sept. 15, 1949, 
possibly at Hot Springs, Ark. Students: 
prospective big league candidates. 















For FAST RELIEF, 
help feed 
famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ When muscles get 
sore and stiff and lame 
after unusual exercise 
+--+ get busy! Rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and feel 
the pain float away! 


Aching muscles are 
often famished muscles. 
Your extra exertion has 
burned up their nour- 
ishment. Fast-acting 
Absorbine Jr. helps speed 
athe Idcal circulation. Then 
fresh blood supplies fresh 
nourishment . . . pain eases, 
it’s like a new lease on life! 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy, there’s nothing like 
it. At all druggists, $1.25 a 
long-lasting bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 








‘hes spring demand 

for hand-loomed 

rugs. Order im- 

mediately your 
=" supply of 


MAYSVILLE WARP and RUG FILLER 


improved Quality—Bright Colors—Low Prices 
Sold by leading dealers and general catalog of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Endorsed 

and used exclusively by thou- 
sands of members of the Guild 
of Home Weavers, a national as- 
sociation for improving the busi- 
ness of weavers and increasing 
their sales. No dues. No charges. 
Write for WEAVER'S Manual. 

JANUARY & WOOD CO. 

Dept.6 Maysville, y 
FREE—Somiples of WARP and 
FILLER and information nen 
looms on request. 


REFRIGERATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Trained men paid well to service, install, maintain, re- 
pair, rebuild household and commercial refrigerators. 
Opportunity for full time, spare time earnings. Train 
at home or in our big shops. Approved for Veterans. 
(Non-Veterans inquire about our Low Payment Plan 
and Pay After Graduation mi ) fone ae FREE Book- 
let and full information, ot tio 

COMMERCIAL TRADES inSTITUTE, “DEPT. ASS-2 

1400 W. GREENLEAF, CHICAGO 26, ILL 


New Firesteel, most Amazing Tomato 
ever introduced. Beautiful Red clear 
thru, Extremely Early, Large Fruits. 
Heavy Cropper. Trial Packet Free. 

Also Big Bargain Cotas “a Seeds, 
Plants, Bulbs, etc., 


eltclomerailele) Course 


at Home 


» spolfiy as eseyers time and abilities 
Geog oshect = for college 
af | 


} Xe 3 dt Sige pubs subjects if oi decined. Ask Netin. 
H241, Orexei at 58th. Chicago 37 


SELL WOMEN’S WEAR 


Up-to-minute styles—DRESSES—street— 
house, LINGERIE—DRESS GOODS—Cot- 
ton Prints — Rayons — Woolens — MEN’S 
SHIRTS — TOWELS — STATIONERY — 
EVERYDAY CARDS. Beautiful FREE 
Samples Make Easy Sales—BIG PROF- 
ITS—without experience. Exclusive: Be 
First. Write now. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH 

DEPT. 450 Binghamton, N. Y. 


QUICK 
EXTRA CASH 


New 1948 line. 30 boxes evtalting 0s 
to $1.00 each. ‘‘Flower-of-Mont 
Initial Stationery, first name im- 
printed Remembrance Notes. Profits 
to 100%. Extra bonus. Special offers. 
Write today for Feature All-Occasion 
samples on approval and free Name 
pnncianed. Floral Stationery Sample 
Portfolios. 


ELMIRA GREETING cone co. 
DEPT. M-3, ELMIRA, ne Y. 


NOW! 


EASY! No 
skill required. 
Handles like 


hardens into 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 
WON'T CHIP OR CRACK 


Edueation 


The Harder They Fall 
Madison, Wis., Den- 


ver, Col., Seattle, Wash., and other cen- 
ters of “progressive” education, were ju- 
bilant last week. New York City, the last 
great citadel of conservative teaching 
methods, had fallen. 

Less than 100 days after New York’s 
new superintendent, Dr. William Jansen, 
took office, he announced that modern 
educational techniques (he prefers the 
word “modern” to “progressive”) would 
be put into effect on a city-wide basis 
from the kindergarten to grade 2 levels. 

“We are beginning at the bottom,” 
said Jansen. “. .. We hope to work up- 
ward, grade by grade, until we have gone 
all the way through junior high school.” 

The new techniques—not really new 
to scores of other communities—include 
“helping the children to develop the so- 
cial leanings and behaviors essential to 
our democratic way of living.” 

Cautious. The development was 
hardly a surprise. For 20 years New York 
City had resisted, as few cities had done, 
new developments in educational meth- 
ods. Experiments were made, reports pub- 
lished, but no new policy had been tested 
on a city-wide scale. 

The conservatives’ Mr. Standfast was 
John E. Wade, deputy superintendent and 
superintendent of New York schools for 
a decade. Even when the controversy got 
fairly hot, Wade had stuck indomitably 
to his traditionist guns. Progressives 
counted the days until he wént out of 
office. They did not have to wait long 
after Jansen came in. 

Reason given for the new city-wide 
program change is a preliminary report 
prepared by the Board of Education’s re- 


Schoolmen in 


Playing house. It’s O.K. in New York’s Public School 17. 


search division and the elementary school 
section. It recommends—and the super- 
intendent directs—a new approach to the 
social studies on the lowest level. The 
child’s interest is to be aroused, his 
curiosity stimulated, his relationship to 
his playmates stressed. 

Intimate Touch. For the first time 
in New York, for example, tots will “play 
house” in school. Game-wise, they will 
develop an interest in the functions of 
the milk man, the grocer, the plumber, 
the telephone lineman. From this know- 
how, interest will grow to include the 
community. From there it will spread, 
presumably, to the state and nation. 

For those alarmed lest the new pro- 
gram, admittedly excellent in the lower 
grades, be extended too recklessly in the 
upper grades, Jansen was quick with a 
reassuring word: “There will always be 
large hunks of straight history taught, 
and the same goes for geography. That 
canrot...and need not be avoided. Each 
program will be planned thoroughly. 
Some of the extremists in the Progressive 
camp may misconstrue what we are do- 
ing. We are not going out on any tan- 
gents. We do not propose to let the chil- 
dren do what they want to do, or learn 
what they want to learn. But by the new 
techniques we do expect to awaken a 
sense of individual responsibility and a 
habit of co-operation with others.” 


Has Ada Lost? 


“Oh, it’s a wonderful Constitution. 
The few on the campus at the university 
who call me names—why, I won’t even 
hear them. I’m going to be a lawyer. I’m 
going to learn!” 

All the way back to the University 
of Oklahoma, pretty Ada Lois Sipuel, 23, 
had a song in her heart. She wasn’t upset 
even when she stopped to make a tele- 
phone call in a New York hotel and hotel 
officials sheepishly shooed away a pho- 


N.Y. Board of Education 
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tographer who wanted to take her pic- 
ture in the lobby. “Don’t worry about 
that,” smiling Ada told the camerman. 
“We Negroes get used to it. There’s some- 
thing Langston Hughes wrote: 
‘It’s every day and all the time 
It?s every street in every town.’’ 

But it wasn’t quite every day, Ada 
had found. The Supreme Court of the 
United States had given her a day to re- 
member, It had told the State of Okla- 
homa that (a) Negroes must be afforded 
as good educational facilities as whites, 
and (b) they are entitled to get it as 
quickly and easily as whites. 

The hitch was and is, of course, that 
the States most clearly affected seem de- 
termined not to afford the same facilities. 
Oklahoma is not the only offender. It is, 
however, the first state to try to sidestep 
the ruling by founding a whole new law 
school. 

Short Order. They called it “com- 
plying.” What the State Regents for 
Higher Education did was to devote three 
days last week to setting up a three-pro- 
fessor school in Oklahoma City. They 
designated it a branch of Langston Negro 
University, of which Ada is an honor 
graduate. This avoided a tangle with the 
State’s segregation laws by keeping the 
new school separate from the University 
of Oklahoma, whose law school Ada had 
waged a two-year legal battle to enter. 

If Ada entered, she would have 
skilled teachers—all white. Her dean 
would be Jerome E. Henry, Harvard Law 
School graduate; one instructor a gradu- 
ate of the University of Oklahoma Law 
School, the other a skilled law librarian as 
well as advisor to the State Senate. 

Confronted with this setup, Ada’ was 
tempted. However, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, which had put up the money for 
Ada’s two-year legal battle, spurned the 
lure. Said Ross Dunjee, NAACP director: 
“There will be no acceptance of a ‘Jim 
Crow’ law school.” In New York, Thur- 
good Marshall, NAACP chief counsel, 
who has won 23 out of 24 cases before 
the Supreme Court, backed up Dunjee. 

Then Ada herself refused to have 
anything to do with the new law school. 
“Such a school,” she said, “. . . still does 
not give us the equality of treatment for 
which we have been fighting.” 

Stalemate. Ada and the State of 
Oklahoma stand pat. The question is: 
Have the State Regents fulfilled the Su- 
preme Court’s requirement of “equal fa- 
cilities” ? 

Seven southern states are worried. 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Lou- 
isiana already have separate law schools 
for Negroes. Alabama, Georgia and Flor- 
ida spend thousands of dollars each year 


> 


‘to educate their qualified Negroes in out- 


of-state professional schools. Virginia has 
no law school for Negroes and bars Ne- 
groes from its white colleges. 

Back to the Supreme Court, NAACP 
officials predict, will go the case of Ada 
Lois Sipuel. Some white University of 
Oklahoma law students, however, were a 
little envious. Said one: “I'd give any- 
thing to have three private tutors.” 
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DOES LOTS MORE 
THAN KEEP HAIR 





EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Handsome, healthy-looking hair needs a tee 
‘hygienic’ scalp. And why not enjoy the Z 
EXTRA advantages of Kreml Hair Tonic 


—it gives you your money’s worth! j— 
gives you 9 SS 
en 


—_ 


HIGHLY 
<DOLCL/A rs 
OKFECIAL/ 
HAIR T N 


Kreml contains a special combination of No s 
hair-grooming ingredients, which is 
found in NO OTHER hair tonic. That’s why it keeps hair x 
neatly groomed longer with such a nice, healthy-looking lustre, i. 
But Kreml does Lots MORE— 
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WEVER: SMOTHERS HAIR AND SCALP DOWN WITH GREASY GOO 


Kreml keeps hair perfectly groomed all day long yet never looks or 
feels greasy, sticky or gummy. Kreml always looks and feels $0 CLEAN 
on hair and scalp. No grease comes off on hatbands! 


0S YOUR HAIR SO DRY 17 BREAKS AND FALLS ? 


Kreml is great to lubricate a dry scalp! And if your hair is so dry 
it breaks and falls when you comb it—Kreml actually helps 
‘condition’ hair in that it leaves it feeling softer, more pliable. 
Kreml also removes unsightly dandruff flakes and leaves scalp 
feeling so ALIVE—so invigorated. Use Kreml Hair Tonic daily for 
better-groomed hair and a more ‘hygienic’ scalp. 


KREME (4 70008 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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MIGHTY FAST Relief For 
RHEUMATIC 


ACHES-PAINS 
Sore, Stiff Muscles 


When you suffer from rheumatic, lumbago or 
neuritis pains—from stiff lame muscles—rub 
on Musterole for fast, long-lasting relief. 


Musterole offers ALL the advantages of a 
warming, stimulating mustard plaster yet is 
so much easier to apply—fust rub it on. 
Musterole instantly starts to relieve aching 
soreness and helps break up the painful surface 
congestioneIn 3 strengths. At all drugstores. 


“Mined 
MAKE MONEY aus 


A Permanent, Profit Business with Small Investment 

A Formancm, urity, Cipro independence in YOUR OWN 

BUSINESS! No Risk! Make products in big demand and 

keep ALL the profits! No experience needed—we furnish 

complete details and materials— 

te ee MOLDS for casting statues, plaques, ash trays, 
ends 


LIQUID RUBBER for making your own flexible molds for 
above —. Also CAST SPONGE RUSBER for toys, 
mats, coas 

PLASTICS — MOLDS for making jewelry articles, poset 
ties—PLASTIC BRONZE for preserving baby shoes. Candle- 
making instructions, plaster hardener and glaze. Many others, 
Make articles and sell to stores, gift shops, friends, by mail. 
Start Today—Write for FREE 1948 ‘‘Know-How’’ talog. 


$O-LO WORKS, D-807 Cincy Ave., Loveland, Ohio 


FREE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, usefulitemsfrom cotton bags. 
The free booklet, **How to Sew and Save 
with Cotton Bags,’’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 

National Cotton Council Box 18 Memphis, Tenn. Dept. 15 


Get Well 


43] QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Col 


FOLEY'S f222. Some 
DOYOU WANT.9F 5 WANT 90)? 


Show lovely Doehla All-Occasion Greet- 
ing Cards, ‘Stationery, Gift Wrappings 
to friends, neighbors, co-workers, 4 
EF LS yy You mabe $25 pro 
on on xes. NO PERIENCE 
FREE SAMPLES NEEDED — cut FREE BOOK shows you 
Pooutiful easy ways for any beginner to make money! 
canted’? Write for 2 sample boxes on approval. If 
1} cxpense. HARRY DOGHLA CO. Dept, Pa, 
it ight f se » Ve 
or per box! | Fitchburg, Massachusetts. : 


FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 
3. TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 


asily grown 
Start them ine 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in rich, 
shady soil. Bloom 
all summer; dig 
double camelTia- 
like flowers. Sent 
postpaid prompt- 
> Order now for 

hoicest bulbs. 


"SPECIAL—I5 Balke $1.00 
Povieact” 50 Bulbs $3.00 


8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL °" Morrow, Ohio 
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Religion 


Dress-Up Downfall 


In Los Angeles, dress designers at 
the California Apparel Creators show 
had a lapse of memory. They seemed to 
have forgotten a few million churchgoers. 
In a classic display of bad taste they 
dubbed a slinky, strapless, sarong-type 
evening dress “Missionary’s Downfall.” 


Presbyterian Life 


As a Quaker, 35-year-old Robert 
Cadigan believes in peace. This week, 
however, he was sitting behind one of the 
least tranquil desks in all religious pub- 
lishing—in the chair of general manager 
of the Northern Presbyterian church’s* 
new magazine Presbyterian Life. 

On the face of it his lot seemed 
happy enough. From giant presses at a 
Chicago printing plant were rolling the 
first 92,000 copies of his magazine. Each 
copy was going to a paid-up or pledged 
subscriber. Advertising revenue was al- 
ready being written in bold black ink. 

But in his plain, neat, second-floor 
office in a remodeled residence near Pres- 
byterian headquarters in Philadelphia, 
editor Cadigan knew full well the trou- 
bles that lay ahead. 

History of Failure. First is a sort 
of jinx. Since the church’s first General 
Assembly met in 1789, a dozen church- 
wide publications have come and gone. 
The last folded in 1933. 

Best guess as to why this has hap- 
pened with such regularity is perhaps the 
answer to many religious publishing 
woes: The material is so often written for 
clergymen, not laymen; attempts to re- 
hash tight denominational views some- 
times result in mere carping, and mis- 
guided attempts at zealous piety can 
stray far from the Bible’s world-facing 
“heavenly earthiness.” 

On the hopeful, anti-jinx side of the 
ledger, however, there are strong entries. 
Backing the magazine is an unusually 
solid chunk of church cash—a nest-egg 
of $175,000 underwritten by the church’s 
four major general boards, Christian Ed- 
ucation, Pensions, National and Foreign 
Missions. 

Although no high-pressure sales cam- 
paigns were conducted, the first pulpit 
announcements of the new _ venture 
brought subscription requests, sight un- 
seen. 

By the time Cadigan had been asked 
to head up the magazine five months ago, 
nearly 50,000 requests had been received. 
Last month he sent out 12,000 “preview” 
copies and the subscription list increased 
to 65,000. In the last few weeks about 400 
subscriptions a day have been received. 

Size & Shape. In the preview issues 
—which contained the same articles as 


“Officially the Presbyterian Church in the 


United States of America, the denomination is by 


far the largest of the ten organized spony yerion 
yodies in America, has slightly more than 2 mil- 
lion members. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


& 40UHMAL OF FROTESTABT CHRISTI ABiTY 


voUt eae We dedicate this child... FEBRUARY 44, 1040 
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meet. (SEE: Presbyterian Life) 


the first issue, currently in the mail—the 
format of the magazine was set: slick 
paper, 8 by 11 inches, 32 pages liberally 
sprinkled with pictures, color and a 70-30 
mixture of religious news and feature 
stories, and the subtitle “a journal of 
Protestant Christianity.” 

It will come out every other Satur- 
day except for a one-issue “vacation” in 
August. (Price: $2.50 a year, from Pres- 
byterian Life, 321 S. Fourth st., Philadel- 
phia, 6, Pa.) 

Also heavily on the hope-side is the 
potential circulation for which Cadigan 
may someday edit his magazine. A divi- 
sion of the chureh into family, therefore 
possibly subscriber, units equals 800,000. 
Half that figure would put Presbyterian 
Life on the top rung of the religious mag- 
azine ladder. 

Too Big? But here again is a far- 
from-easy job for editor Cadigan. Top 
Protestant publications such as Metho- 
dism’s staunch Christian Advocate and 
the non-denominational Christian Herald 
have found that a 400,000 circulation is 
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NOBODY 
LOVES A 


\COUGHER” 
i BUCKLEY’ S 


MIXTURE 

Why annoy your friends with rack- 
ing, hacking bronchial coughs due 
to colds or excessive smoking. Just 
try Buckley’s Mixture and see if you 
don’t get quick, glorious relief. Buck- 
ley’s contains soothing Carrageen 
for irritated, inflamed throat: 
membranes. Concentrated 
medication, nosyrups added 
—thus tends to act faster, 
go further. Try Buckley’s. 


At All Drugstores 


STOP Scratching 
Relieve Itch in a Jiffy 


Sufferers from the torturing cock 
Caused by eczema, pimples, 
6cabies, athlete’s foot, “factory” itch, 

















cooling, liquid D.D.D. 

This time-proved modiantion tive 
oped by Dr. D.D.Dennis— positively relieves that cruel, 
burning itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or a money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. 












Pedigree-Sired by males from _ 200-300 
Official Egg Record R. O. P. Hens. U. 
8S. Approved. Pullorum controlled. Your 
favorite pure bred from famous laying 
strains. Sexed, if desired. Hybrids. 
Prompt service. CATALOG FREE} 


Lone Elm Hatchery, Box 142, Nokomis, tL 
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This new 128- e book, ‘‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,"’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for = years, Free—no obligation. 

Benjamin eens pe 4821, Circle 
Tower, Indianapelle’ 


RAISE?> DAIRY GOATS 


All about goats and goat milk in big, illus- 
trated mony. moses. Sample copy 25c. 
SRECIAL INTRODUCTORY year sub- 
scription only $1 (regular $2 a year). Book- 
let, ‘‘Primer for SURNALS rs’, FREE on 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNA Dept. 890A, 













uest. 
c Columbia, Mo. Mo. 


/ DRESS forYOU 


FOR ORDERING 3! 


Thrilling new plan! Your choice of 

dress in your favorite style, 

te you for sending orders for only 3 dresses for 
famil for style presentation show- 


friends or y. 
ine scores of atest fashions with acta je fabrics. 
ou can get complete and earn 


size and GIVEN 





to $22 a week in spare time—easy 
RD FROCKS, Dept. 1-9043, Cincinnati 
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SPASTIC = POLIO 


AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 


Milton H. 
Ri sesteteuresates yy 


Berry 
Schools 
















Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty -ninth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 

Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati; Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 


For information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16201 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, ‘ 
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the beginning of a level almost too rare- 
fied for religious publishers. 

To many a churchman, particularly 
some of editor Cadigan’s more line-hew- 
ing readers, all those hurdles are short 
compared to the personal one Cadigan 
faces. Not a Presbyterian himself, Quaker 
Cadigan is an easy mark for the shouts 
of “if it flops it’s because one of our own 
should have run it.” 

Cadigan’s own experience in maga- 
zine work, plus the fact that four of his 
five associate editors are Presbyterians, 
belies that. Past jobs have taken him from 
the writing of English text books to an 
editor’s post on Holiday, the postwar 
magazine whose ups and downs have pro- 
vided editors with a full skill-trying edu- 
cation. 

On the matter of religious emphasis, 
Presbyterians should have cheers, not 
fears, for Cadigan’s editing: “When 
you're writing for and about the other 
fellow, you’re much more likely to take 
his side too much than too little.” 

Big Names, Big Stories. Above all 
that, Cadigan’s selection and presenta- 
tion of material for the first issue is a 
strong case in his favor. 

Religious life and news is covered 
from pole to pole; article authors range 
from Presbyterian William McDermott, 
a top Reader’s Digest writer, discussing 
the life of a Chicago social worker, to 
Elsie Thomas Culver, author and ordained 
Congregationalist minister, writing on the 
re-building of churches abroad. 

No religious magazine can equal the 
high rates that are paid for manuscripts 
by secular “slicks” or often rely on per- 
sonal likes and contacts to get material 
from five-figure-salaried men like Bill 
McDermott. To make sure that other 
sources are well covered, Presbyterian 
Life will double the usual churchly writ- 
ing return of a cent a word. 

Cadigan’s first-issue decision, to fore- 
go sensationalism that might make the 
magazine blaze brightly but briefly also 
helped hopes. Presbyterian Life already 
has an established look about it—without 
sacrificing readability. 

After nearly 200 years the jinx of 
the press might be out of print as far as 
Presbyterians are concerned. 


Wartime Pulpit 


“Ministerial student! You mean 
draft dodger, don’t you?” With state- 
ments such as that many a young draftee 
in World War II had conjured up visions 
of theological seminaries bursting at the 
seams with war-shy “students.” 

Last week the one agency that should 
know the truth of the matter slapped a 
statistical wet blanket across those bitter 
imaginings. Reported the Selective Serv- 
ice System, in winding up its summaries 
of draft results: During the three years 
preceding war, theological school en- 
rollment was increasing at the rate of 
4% a year. During war it slumped to a 
virtual standstill. Enrollments fell far 
below normal expectancy, did not pick 
up until veteran applications boosted ros- 
ters to all-time highs. 








Let’s Decide NOW 
on Future Security 





Salvation Army 


Plan now‘for the security and comfort in your declin- 
ing years. Put your money in these “Bonds of Bless- 
ings’’ and receive each year a generous return—up to 
8% or more—and enjoy absolute safety PLUS the 
blessing of sharing in the world-wide work of the 
Salvation Army for Christ and His Kingdom. 


An Absolutely SAFE Investment 


The reputation, assets and integrity of the Salvation 
Army protect your money. Amounts received from 
$100 up. Our dual agreement provides for yourself 
and a loved one. You avoid legal troubles over a will 
because io administer your own estate while you are 
alive and save taxes, time and anxiety. Yours is the 
satisfaction of knowing your money will be used to 
relieve distress and win souls. 


Mail coupon today for full 
particulars. 
= oe oe oe oe 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
Extensions Secretary 

Dept. WP-28 

719 North State Street ‘ 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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t 
Please send me full information on Salvation §j 
Army Income Gift Contract (Annuity) and a 
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¥ 
8 Free booklet “In Part Payment.” 
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Dwarf ‘Korean CHERRIES 


iadetee. roe aeoke of lus- 
cious pie cherries right in your 

back yard! Easy to pick. 

bushes 3’ to 344’ high. New: 

hardy: brilliant colors. 

WRITE for colorful new Catalog! 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


401 ORCHARD CREST FARIBAULT, MINN. 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws re the development of sa ty 4 
Om ormiitettor for furth partic oo a => ELS. 

ce ‘or er culars as to — 
tection and ure and “‘Invention Record” form at 
once. No ob! jon. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & + oat 
Registered Patent Attorne 
102-G Victor Building, Washington i, D. C. 


A Pleasant Way te Make MONEY! 


The tide of religious awakening is stimulating a 
new demand for religious products. You perform a 
Christian service by offering the “Sunshine Line” 
greeting cards—America’s leading religious line. 
SPECIAL 
Laster Assortment 


Ne. E22 Is @ Favorite 
ds and neighbors will be enthusiastic 
about these beautiful cards with Easter messages. 
Profitable sales are quickly and easily made. Make 
extra profits selling scripture-text Everyday greetings, 
3 Egermeier’s Bible Story books, Sallman prints, mot~- 
toes and plaques. Write today for generous offer. 


TRIUMPHANT ART PUBLISHERS, D s 
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Try Turning Some of Those Burners Down a Bit 


, 
WEVE GOT 
be a ag 


=—S—_ m= ("OCA J - ~ 
eee Va 
bs 


Dowling, New York Herald Tribune 


Opinion in 
Cartoon 


“Maybe I’m More the Eisenhower Type” 


Hcrblock, The Washington Post 


eee earch 


What's the Rush— 


% ed — 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Unfinished Portrait 


Ficklen, Dallas Morning News 


PATHFINDER 
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Books 


Swords & Talking Owls 


A big, wrathful, young yeoman comes 
striding down the lane with a bundle of 
his belongings. Behind him rides a man- 
at-arms to make sure he keeps going. His 


ancestral farm has been seized by tyrant 


overlords, the Vulkings. : 

Thus the hero of a new novel, The 
Well of the Unicorn, by George U. Fletch- 
er (William Sloane Associates, New 
York: $3.50) begins his adventures. On 
foot, angry but planless, he trudges out 
of: the pleasant countryside of Vastman- 
stad toward the nearby city of Naaros. 

Up to this point the reader keeps try- 
ing to place Fletcher’s scene in real his- 
tory and geography; the place-names and 
style of talk are so plausible one feels 
one should have heard them before. But 
the signal to relax is given when an owl 
swoops to the road before the young man 
and startles him with a cry of “Airar 
Alvarson”—his name. 

Never-Never Land. It then be- 
comes quite obvious that there never was 
a Vastmanstad or a Naaros (or a Sal- 
monessa, a Mariupol City, or a Castle of 
Os Erigu). But Fletcher, who his pub- 
lishers say is really a scholar of mythol- 
ogy using a pen-name, staffs his fanciful 
civilization with people far more real 
than those in most historical novels. 

Among them are Dr. Meliboe, the ex- 
court magician gone revolutionary, to 
whom the owl leads Airar; the hardy un- 
derground brotherhood of the Iron Ring; 
the mercenary pirate-generals of Car- 
rhoene and Airar’s three successive lady- 
loves —the free-fisher girl Gython, the 
Carrhoene lady-general Evadne, the 
junior Imperial princess, Argyra. 

The book abounds with escapes, bat- 
tles, enchantments (treated as matter-of- 
factly as if they were mere poison-gas 
weapons) and political philosophy. There 
are teasing parallels with real present 
problems, but Fletcher handles them skill- 
fully in his own way—they get across only 
to readers who take them in stride with 
the plot. 


Transplanted Republic 


Charles Morrow Wilson’s Liberia 
(William Sloane Associates, New York, 
$3.75) tells how in an imperialistic age a 
miniature Negro republic’ managed to 
survive its first 100 years. More im- 
portantly, it evaluates Liberia’s chances 
of making progress in her second century. 

Founded a century ago as a home for 
ex-slaves by the American Colonization 
Society, with some help from President 
Monroe and the U.S. Navy, Liberia was 
American in inspiration. But,.even then, 
in all other things she was African. To- 
day, living under a constitution much like 
ours—and now even using our currency— 
she is still African. She is spasmodically 
“assisted” in her dealings with other 
countries by the U.S. But she limits citi- 
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zenship to persons of African descent, 
and land may be owned only by citizens. 

Liberia has special significance as an 
example of native self-government today, 
when colonial areas elsewhere are seeking 


independence or autonomy. The first ova- 


tion of the 1946 U.N. session went to the 
Liberian Attorney General, C. Abayomi 
Cassell, for a simple but eloquent speech 
on behalf of the world’s little countries. 

Liberia’s motto is “The Love of Lib- 
erty Brought Us Here.” Shaky as both 
her political and economic histories have 
been, Liberia has remained free. Now her 
war feat of* raising rubber production 
from 27 million to 45 million pounds a 
year, her strategic location as an air base, 
her new harbor at Monrovia all point 
toward an easier second 100 years. ; 

Keen. What Wilson has written is 
no travel book, but obviously he has been 
in Liberia and seen more than the port 
towns and the “Firestone plantations. 
Nevertheless, because rubber is so vital to 
Liberia’s future, Firestone occupies a 
sizable portion of the book. In straight- 
forward manner the author gives a good 
picture of the importance of the tribal 
structure of government. No sensational- 
ism about native customs appears in the 
text or in the photographs. 

For anyone who wants to know how 
an Ohio-sized West African nation can set 
the world an example of self-government 
—imperfect, perhaps, but durable—Li- 
beria can be useful. 


Gory Costume Piece 
Readers who liked Lydia Bailey and 


other historical novels which swamped 
the best seller lists in 1947 will welcome 
the first of the 1948 crop, Eagle in the 
Sky, by F. Van Wyck Mason (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia: $3). 

Mason has not deviated from the 
formula. His heroines are as_high- 
bosomed as any we’ve yet come across and 
have the same difficulty in keeping their 
filmy garments securely anchored above 
their shoulders. He covers the usual vast 
territory, ranging from Maine to the Vir- 
gin Islands, and also is lavish with narrow 
escapes, storms at sea, full-fledged mili- 


tary encounters, and period-piece trivia. 
Only new note is the fact that all 
three of his heroes are doctors, which 
allows him to fill page after page with 
gruesome accounts of 18th Century medi- 
cal practices. The arms and Jegs hacked 
off without benefit of antiseptic or anes- 
_ would fill ‘several tubs and author 
son has carefully included every hide- 
ous detail of each gory amputation. 
Factual? The novel’s claim to be 


-“historical” is based on its Revolutionary 


War backdrop, depicting the treason of 
Benedict Arnold, the French-British. sga- 
fight -off the Virginia coast, and the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. 

The selling feature of the book, how- 


. ever, is its three tender love stories in 


which young Drs. Devoe, Peabody, and 
Burnham, after studying medicine to- 
gether in Boston, pursue their separate 
careers and not always separate ladies. 

Eagle in the Sky’s reception augurs 
to be as typical as its plot. The Literary 
Guild has made it its February selection. 
Cash registers the country over will ring 
it to best sellerdom. 


Atoms for Everybody 


Science has given conscientious citi- 
zens a number of pressing problems to 
think about—but they’re not doing it. 

The reason most would give is that 
they simply lack the information neces- 
sary to make sense of, for instance, the 
menace of atomic war or the promise of 
atomic peace. And when they try to read 
up on the subject, they trip at once on 
technical terms and scientific references. 

For people in this fix, there is no 
longer an excuse. A book on the latest 
atomic, electronic and other scientific ad- 
vances has been written by a man who 
has been making men-in-the-street enjoy 
science for years. It is Energy Unlimited 
by Harry M. Davis, science editor of 
Newsweek (Murray Hill Books, New 
York: $4). Even initiates will find some- 
thing new in his round-up; even a bright 
grade school child can understand it. 


*U. S. Minister R(aphael) O’H(ara) Lanier 
and Kenneth Meeker at graduation exercises of 
Sande Society bush school, Sincor, Monrovia. 





Kenneth Meeker 


Africa & America: Liberian schoolgirls and U.S. officials.* (SEE: Transplanted) 













rout! 
WO Beltone 


Introduces A Sensational 


NEW...ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


with the “Magic Silver Circuit!" 
























































WORLD’S SMALLEST! 


So tiny, it can slip into the watch 
pocket of a man’s trousers! 


LIGHTER! 


Lighter than the average of 5 
leading hearing aids! 


MORE POWERFUL! 


Receiver transmits 2 to 6 times 
more sound intensity than other 
aids tested! 

















Great New Benefits 
Never Thought Possible 
in Any Hearing Aid 


It’s out now, at last, after years 

of war-time and post-war re- 

search—an entirely new concept 

for hearing aids that means new 

joy, new comfort, better hearing, 
money-saving benefits! 

The new 1948 Beltone alone 

— you ALL these benefits: 

he war-discovered secret of the 

| **Magic Silver Circuit’’, the 

world’s smallest receiver, the new, 

improved X-cell long-life bat- 

teries, the amazing Selectometer 

fitting method—and 10 other sci- 

entifically proved features to help 

give you better, clearer, more 

comfortable hearing at less cost! 


FR b E! Mail coupon below for valu- 
23 able free klet about Hear- 
ing Loss and what science is doing to 
overcome deafness. No obligation. 


The New 1948 
MONO-PAC 


B HEARING AID 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company 

1450 W. 19th St., Dept. P-2, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
new free booklet about DEAFNESS AND 











































































HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 





























Radio 


Authors’ Bingo 


Typewriters in thousands of U.S. 
homes—in New York City and New York 
Mills, Minn.—were clacking last week, 
grinding out what every author hoped was 
a prize radio script. Inspiration of all 
these hopefuls was a contest run by the 
mythical medico, Dr. Christian (CBS, 
Wed., 8:30 p.m., EST) and offering as 
first prize $2,000—the juiciest free-lance 
fee in radio. Deadline is Feb. 29. 

Free lancers (writers who sell scripts 
in the open market instead of working 
under contract) usually get at least $150 
for a half hour script, but four digit fees 
are few. The new Ford Theater (NBC) 
has a standing offer of “up to $2,000” for 
an original hour-long drama. So far no 
one has earned the top price. 

VIP. For amateurs and professionals 
alike, the Dr. Christian contest has been 
a plum for the past six years. In addition 














































Dr. Christian. He has a sure cure for 
writers’ cramp. (SEE: Authors’ Bingo) 


to financial fruits, the contest assures win- 
ners, even winners of lesser sums, consid- 
erable publicity and prestige. The top 
1943 winner, writer Nelson Bond of Roa- 
noke, Va. (author of the recent Mr. Mer- 
genthwirker’s Lobblies and Other Fan- 
tastic Tales) had a competitor network 
on his doorstep almost the day after his 
drama of the Rivers End doctor was 
broadcast. 

-John League Oberg of Hollywood, 
*42, has been banging out scripts and 
stories at a neat profit ever since he cop- 
ped the top prize in the first contest. Dr. 
Christian’s Brooklyn lady scribe, Mrs. 
Eileen Dugliss Walzer, makes script writ- 
ing for the contest a hobby. She’s entered 
five times, two scripts-at a crack, and 
she’s won every time—$1,000 in 1945, and 
the premium $2,000 in 46. This year she’s 
at it again. 

Contest rules are simple. If you’ve 
got the bug to write, hop to it: one half- 








| of time for spsing planting. 
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‘BULB BARGAIN 


Think of it! This amaz- 
ing low price brings you 100 
blooming size gladiola bulbs— 
8 glorious rainbow mix colors in 

these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Pcenty 
Dr. Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Ma d 
of Orleans. Already 2% to 3% inchesin circumference. 
We will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER 5 
YEARS. Order now while they last! Mailed in plenty 
fooney back guarantee. 
EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 






| additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 
| flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 


SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 


arrival. Send order, name and address to 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. 


Dept. GD-15904 Grand. Rapids 2, Michigan 





1 Money -Makers!!! 
g SFROUT’S FARM CATALOG 
Over 2800 Bargains 
Also New COUNTRY BUSINESS CATALOG, Motels, Stores, 


Gas Stations, etc. Coast to Coast. Mailed Free. TELL us what 
you want. ‘Where? Price? Terms? Time-money saver. Write 


STROUT REALTY 
255 4th Ave. 20 West 9th St. 453 S. Spring 
New York 10, N. Y. Kansas City 6, Mo. Los Angeles 13, Calif 




















with car to call on 
farmers. Wonderful 


RELIABLE MAN 
WANTED opportunity now. 
$15-$20 in a day. 


No experience or capital required. Permanent. 
Write today. 
McNESS CO., Dept. 89, Freeport, Illinois. 


Raising bees is a good “‘side line” 
from which you'll derive much 
pleasure and profit, and plenty 
of delicious honey. For latest, 


best information on subject, send 
$1.00 for new edition of book “First Lessons in Bee- 
keeping’’ and 6 months’ subscription to leading bee 
magazine. Free literature. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box L3, Hamilton, I. 
















INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


837-A District National Bidg. | Washington 5, D. C. 





Make plenty. Supply 
NEED EXTRA MONEY ? entienites 
cosmetics and Sayman household items 
to friends and neighbors. Free goods 
= national advertising. W rite for Tested 
Starting Plan today. 












SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO. + OEP'T C=4, SAINT LOUIS 3, missouR: WE 
HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 48rd St. (Dept. P-35), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


HEMSTITCHER 


Hemstitch on any sewing machine with this han¢ 

attachment. Does two piece, criss-cross, inlaid, 
circular and hemstitching for pleats; also tucking, 
smocking and picoting. Makes rugs, comforters, 


slippers, etc. out of any material. Easy directions 
' l. 


included 





LELANE CO. Dept. PF 218 Box 571 


PATHFINDER 


Kansas City 10, Me. 








hour script with Dr. Christian, the small 
town healer of bones and hearts, as the 
central figure and his pretty nurse, Judy 
Price, figuring in the plot somewhere. The 
cardinal rule is not to tamper with the 
character of the good doctor, played by 
Jean Hersholt. 

Who’s Who? Danish-born Jean 
Hersholt is 61 years old, an actor by pro- 
fession, a student of Hans Christian An- 
dersen lore by hobby, and a doctor by 
myth. Since he first played the doctor 10 
years ago, Hersholt has been swallowed 
up by his alter ego. His mail bags are 
crammed daily with letters seeking kindly 
comfort and advice. 

His radio character has even the 
medical profession buffaloed. A couple 
of years ago, Hersholt was called on to 
address an American Medical Association 
convention. He was elected first president 
in 1939 of the newly organized Dr. Chris- 
tian Society of America, made up of medi- 
cos by that name, and he was the only 
non-medical man of the lot. He’s an hon- 
orary member of the Los Angeles Medical 
Society. 

“Sometimes,” admits the  gentle- 
voiced actor, “I feel more like a doctor 
than an actor.” 


? 


Video Amateur Show 


“Either I’m crazy,” quipped a video- 
set owner, “or those amateurs have the 
most professional show in television.” 

Others agreed. The program they had 
been watching was new and its perform- 
ers were bona-fide amateurs, but the pro- 
duction had been crisp and sure as the 
work of an Old Master—which, in a way, 
it was. It had been put on by original staff 
members of the ace of all amateur show- 
builders—the late Maj. Edward Bowes. 

Its sponsor is the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
—President Joseph W. Frazer himself got 
into the act, awarding a car to a winner 
in a contest the firm is running. 

Coast to Coast. Plans are to bring 
one phase or another of the show to cus- 
tomers in all cities where K-F automobiles 
are sold. To begin with, the main, or 
New York, show is seen (Sun., 7-8 p.m. 
EST) over the Du Mont network in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. But preliminary try-outs will be 
staged in theaters throughout the country 
and some of them will probably be tele- 
vised locally. 

Winners of the preliminaries, as in 
the old pre-video Maj. Bowes days, will 
be matched against each other in succes- 
sive regional trials and—if lucky—per- 
form their final work-out before the net- 
work’s lens in New York. 

On the air, the idea seemed made to 
order for television. The camera does 
things the microphone alone never could. 
For once, the home-set owner didn’t have 
to take it on faith that a dancer-contestant 
was applause-worthy or fit only for the 
fatal bell. They could see for themselves. 
During the first show, one set owner 
proved this graphically: a theatrical pro- 
ducer, he phoned the New York studio, 
hired a novelty trio almost before they 
had finished their act. 
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Need a 


laxative ? 


INSTEAD TRY HEALTHFUL 


JUICE OF ONE 
FRESH LEMON 


You've always known that lemons 


are among the most healthful fruits. 


But did you realize that the juice of 
a lemon in a glass of water, when 
taken first thing on arising, is all that 
most people need to insure prompt, 
normal elimination? 


No more harsh laxatives that irri- 
tate the digestive tract and impair 
nutrition! No more worrying: “Shall 
I take a laxative today or wait till 
tomorrow?” Lemon in water is good 
for you every day! 













Amazing! *25 Is Yours! 


For selling only 50 boxes greeting cards. Sells for 
$1—-your profit to 50c. Also Easter and gift cards, 
stationery and wrappings. Costs nothing to try. 
Write for samples on approval. 

mee 70 WILLIAM STREET, 


Q, Newark 2, N. J. 















STAY HOME AND MAKE MONEY! 


—Men! Women! Get into profitable. uncrowded profession you can 
operate from your home or small office after short home training course. 
No capital required. No goods to buy No age limit Others earn 
$50.00 to $100.00 per week making famous Stephenson corrective 


foot devices to order. Foot eufferere everywhere pay gladly for relief. 
Send today for FREE BOOKLET. Established 1894. 


STEPHENSON. METHOD, 12-19 South Market St, Boston, Mass. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES 
PLANTER’S BARGAINS 


High quality and low prices. Send for 1948 

Catalog and send us a list of your wants. 

ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
Geneva, Ohio 
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LEMON IN WATER 


© Bp % 


INAGLASS FIRST THING 
OF WATER ON ARISING 





Generations of Americans have 
taken lemons for health—and gen- 
erations of doctors have recom- 
mended them. They’re among the 
richest sources of vitamin C; supply 
valuable amounts of B; and P. They 
help prevent colds. They alkalinize, 
aid digestion. 


Not too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has a refreshing tang—clears 
the mouth, wakes you up. It’s nota 
purgative — simply helps your sys- 
tem regulate itself. Try it 10 days. 


Heap regular the falta way! 
LEMON in WATER 


— first thing on arising 





QUICK PAIN RELIEF 
Fairyfoot quick relieves terrible 
ching bunion ns sab 
Swe! oe down, — © specia 
‘ pply_ soothing 
iS 6 and get blessed rétief quickly. 
bs FREE SAMPLE.—write Today! 
It's Free. No cost to you. 


FAIRYFOOT, 1223 So. Wabash, Dept. 3242, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 















Neher 
‘en “ 
NV\stcfeg cenuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
hin, width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
oem paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalogs 


American Memorial Co. Dept. ASO, Atlanta, Ga. 
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* Why scratch and 

C | n suffer hopelessly? 
Find happy relief 

as so many others 


of Dry do — use sooth- 


ing, medicated 
RESINOL, the 
popular ointment 
of many uses 
ONE-MAN SAWMILL (Es THaK 
Easy To Turn Trees Into Money 200% 
Makes Lumber BELSAW 








! of 
BELSAW MACHINERY CO., 
315 Westport Road _ - Kan 
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Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it | 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help | 


loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
allays the cough or you are to rave your money 


CREOMULSION 


For For Coughs, Chest Ce Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 





Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 




















ALYVAYS POPS 
CRISP - TENDER 
DELICIOUS 


TRAVE 
NAUSEA. cs 


Used by children ang 
adults over Vs century 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 


WOMEN! “22% aa 
FREE SAMPLE “STOCKING 


and Amazing Fit data 


j rite toga for FR saute 
| stocking: Enjoy ta taking orders for % YOURS-TRULY 
} ry. Sensational Individual Customer 
Fit Service to fit every type of leg: —short, long, 
extra long, slim, stout, and average. Earn money 
4, of vour own. No experience is needed. Write Se 

4 American Hosier y Mills, Dep t. B-1 


64, Indianapolis 7, 





affects many children 
= a For 
ind relief 


SEASICK” 

















FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD wees 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED | 


PAY Allen's Berry Book de 
scribes best early, medi- 
um, late and everbearing varieties. 
Tells how to grow big, luscious 
berries for home and market. 
Copy Free. Write Today. 

W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 
92 Evergreen Ave, Salisbury, Maryland 











Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! poser a 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and ¢ - 






OTTAWA (MFG. CO., 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
56 


Movies 





Gold Mine 


The notion that money is the root of 
a!l evil has inspired some of Hollywood’s 
worst movies. But Treasure of the Si- 
erra Madre (Warner Bros.), a saga of 
greed and gold, proves it’s not the idea 
that counts, but the way it’s worked out. 

Treasure is John Huston’s baby. He 
wrote the screenplay (from a novel by 
B. Traven), directed it, and put his father, 
Walter Huston, in a leading role. 

He has turned out a kind of muscular 
morality play. The locale is Mexico, and 
the time is 1925. Humphrey Bogart and 
Tim Holt, a pair of down-and-out Grin- 
gos, are reduced to panhandling in the 
streets. They get jobs as laborers for a 
few days, and when their employer (Bar- 
ton MacLane) tries to cheat them out of 
their wages, they beat him savagely, take 
the money he owes them from his wallet, 
and throw the rest in his battered face. 
You could call them hard but more-or- 
less-honest men. 

Walter Huston, a grizzled old pros- 
pector, fills Bogart and Holt with tales 
of gold mining and gold madness. It’s 
easy enough to find the stuff, he says, but 
it poisons men’s souls, changes their na- 
tures entirely. Bogart and Holt decide to 
take a chance on a prospecting trip with 
the old man. They are sure that gold 
won't do anything to them. They find it 
and in no time at all are eaten alive with 
suspicion, hatred and fear. 

Bogart thinks the other two are out 
to get him and starts talking to himself. 
Every day in every way he gets crazier 
and crazier. At last, while Huston is 
off visiting some friendly Indians, he 
shoots Holt and leaves him for dead. 

Bogart, gibbering and burned almost 
black by the sun, makes away with all 
the gold but it doesn’t do him a bit of 


good, Some moronic bandits murder him, 
and, thinking that the gold dust is just 
so much dirt, they throw it away. 

By the time Holt has rather miracu- 
lously recovered from his bullet wounds 
and joined forces with Huston, the gold 
has gone with the wind. 

This study in frustration and futil- 
ity may not appeal to those moviegoers 
who think a movie without love interest 
isn’t a movie at all, but fans who are 
tired of the usual Hollywood tripe should 
fall upon it with loud cries of joy. 

Bogart slices the ham thick now and 
then but gives a generally effective per- 
formance. And Huston, as the cackling 
old sourdough, is superb. Perhaps the 
film’s most striking performance is de- 
livered by Alfonso Bedoya, who makes 
the bandit chief at once evil and childish. 


Money Makers 


For the fourth successive time, Bing 
Crosby has been crowned “King of the 
Box-Office” by American moviegoers. La- 
test returns on the 1947 gate takes show 
that Crooner Crosby rated tops in Eng- 
land, too, ahead of Britain’s own cinema- 
idol James Mason. 

But American and English fans 
didn’t entirely agree on the rest of the 
most-popular list. Americans paid most 
to see: Betty Grable, Ingrid Bergman, 
Gary Cooper, Humphrey Bogart, Bob 
Hope, Clark Gable, Gregory Peck, Clau- 
dette Colbert, Alan Ladd—in that order. 

Runners-up to Crosby in the Eng- 
lish popularity parade: James Mason, 
Anna Neagle, Margaret Lockwood, Bette 
Davis, John Mills, Alan Ladd, Humphrey 
Bogart, Ingrid Bergman, Bob Hope. 


Repeat Failure 


Lizabeth Scott, Burt 


After seeing 


Lancaster and Wendell Cory in the un- 
savory Desert Fury, one isn’t surprised to 
find this trio starred in another candi- 
date for the worst-movie-of-the-year—I 





Beard by Bogart. Approval by Treasure-set visitor Eve Arden. (SEE: Gold Mine) 
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Box-office king. Bing Crosby rules at 
the till. (SEE: Money Makers) 


Walk Alone (Paramount). Only things 
not transferred intact from the first fiasco 
are John Hodiak and Technicolor. In this 
case, they would be welcome additions. 

Lancaster plays a_ prohibition-days 
gangster just out of prison after a 14- 
‘year term. He finds his former partner 
(Kirk Douglas) has splurged all the 
partnership assets on a swank nightclub. 
Burt tries to get back his share by mus- 
cling in on the nightclub business. But 
his old strong-arm tactics won’t work 
against the legal front of Douglas’ new 
racket. He’s thwarted by bookkeeping 
that would baffle even an income-tax ex- 
pert. 

For glamor—and to make Lancaster 
see that crime doesn’t pay—Lizabeth 
Scott is cast as the club’s torch singer. 
When Burt appears, she switches her af- 
fections from Douglas to him. As in 
Desert Fury, Lizabeth features the latest 
fashions, a bored expression and a com- 
pletely flat performance. 

Equally depressing is Lancaster’s 
acting. He grits his teeth and clenches his 
fists about the same way whether he 
is expressing love, fear, anger or any 
other emotion. Douglas over-acts with a 
patness that must have taken weeks of 
rehearsal. And though Wendell Cory, as 
Burt’s faithful pal, turns in the movie’s 
ablest performance, there is little chance 
that it will win him an Academy Award. 


Still Worth Seeing 
Ride the Pink Horse (Robert 


Montgomery, Wanda Hendrix). A well- 
acted melodrama peopled with some of 
the screen’s most interesting characters. 

Daisy Kenyon (Joan Crawford, 
Dana Andrews, Henry Fonda). The old 
triangle theme slicked up with Joan’s 
sophisticated suffering. 

Road to Rio (Bob Hope, Bing 
Crosby, Dorothy Lamour). Competent 
teamwork by the mirth and melody boys. 

So Well Remembered (John 
Mills, Martha Scott, Trevor Howard). 
James Hilton’s novel translated into a 
skillful movie. 
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(F PETER PAIN CLUBS YOU WITH 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 


@ HURRY-rub in Ben-Gay for fast, soothing, gently warming 
relief! Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume Analgé- 
sique. Ben-Gay contains up to 242 times more methy] salicyl- 
ate and menthol—two pain-relieving agents known to every 
doctor—than five other widely offered rub-ins. Ben-Gay acts 
fast where you hurt. 


Also for Pain due to COLDS, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


“ew een-Gay 


NEW MORRISON, Giant of the 
7 | sboulders above other oar meenarry, 


large | as a Nickel 
mow JORMISON RASPE of the can: A 











with Everyday Greeting Cards 
Make extra money, full or en time! 
‘Show friends, neighbors, ~—— new 
WALLACE Brown E very ¥,Greeting 

Cards! 16-Card All-Occasion Ass’t includes Birthday, enw ell, Baby- 
Birth, Sympathy, Frien dship, Anniversary for only $i—profit up to 50c! 
rape, Cote 2 Comic, ter, rer 

samples on approva 


peed one Stereos 


other standar oo! varieties in this section were were comally » beast and 
am a failure.’’ Read al! about them in our catalog fall o 
bargains in plants, trees, shrubs, etc. Write to _ 

po a Nurseries, 510 Lake St., Bridgman, Mich. 
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HOW TO BEAT 
THE BUILDING GAME 


| 
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! The Aladdin Readi-Cut System of con- 
| struction enables you to save 18% lum- 
| ber waste and up to 30% labor costs, and 
| guarantees you will receive the highest 
| quality lumber and a COMPLETE house 
| 28 specified, shipped anywhere. 
| 
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wal Re fast-selling ass 'ts—Gift-W 
Notes, Flora! Station 


te. Send name 
ALLACE BROWN, inc., 225 Fifth Ave. Dept. B45, NewYork 10, IY. 
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81 DESIGNS TO CHOOSE FROM—HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


You get all the lumber cut to fit by fast machin- 
ery-production line methods—marked and num- 
bered, ready to erect practically without the use 
of a saw; also siding, flooring, trim, all millwork, 
doors, windows, glass, hardware, nails, roofing, 
paint and complete drawings with instructions. 
Many Aladdin home buyers erect their own houres. 


“BUILD IT YOURSELF” *£%?,25."2" 
THE ALADDIN CO. Mituican 


® MICHIGAN ; 
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IT HAPPENS IN 





Within two seconds after 

leaving the inrun, Olympic 
Ski-jumpers have hit the amaz- 
ing speed of over 50 m.p.h. 


And as this 
glass-of-water test “yy 
proves, within two seconds % 


after you take Bayer Aspirin, =, 


it’s ready to go to work, 
to bring 














Test shows how 
fast Bayer Aspirin 
disintegrates in 
your stomach! 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 


When an ordinary headache 

is making, you miserable, use 

— Bayer Aspirin for fast relief. 

It’s one thing that works quickly...actually 
is ready to go to work in two seconds. 
The reason for-this amazing speed is 
that when. Bayer Aspirin is made, three 
important steps are taken... not just one. 
'n addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single ac- 





tive ingredient is so remarkably effective 
doctors regularly prescribe it for pain 
relief . . . is so wonderfully gentle to the 
system mothers give it even to small chil- 
dren on their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer-Aspirin-with confidence! 
Don't forget—of all pain relievers, none 
can match its record of use by millions 
of normal people—without ill effect! 


When you have a headache, take 


genuine 





BAYER ASP/RIN 


58 
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Contest Fan 


My brain fairly tingles with prize contest 
jingles, 

I send in box tops by the dozen— 
Though I have lots of fun, all the prizes 

are won 

By somebody else’s third cousin! 

—S. Omar Barker. 
. . + 

It’s evident now that you can’t fuel 

oil the people all the time. 
o . . 

Republicans advise Truman to make 
that new White House balcony big 
enough to support an elephant. 

. . o 

Petrillo or no Petrillo, it’s still all 

right to whistle while you work. 
. o a 

Hunger isn’t the only forewarning 
that peace is in danger of becoming a 
mere skeleton in armor. 

o . ° 

When the patient asked the doctor 
how he ever could repay him the doctor 
replied: “Check, money order, or cash.” 

. ° 

There also is a shortage of oil to 

pour on troubled waters. 
° ° ° 

So the hens put an end to the eggless 
days just by doing what comes naturally. 
Food control experts please copy. 

. . . 

Pink seems to have become a typo- 

graphical error for punk. 
a — ° 

Prices, formerly an indication of val- 

ue, are now an indication of nerve. 
. e s 

Inflation had zoomed the prices of 
everything but the kitchen sink; last 
month it went up $10, too. 

e a . 

Don’t forget to fill out your income 
tax blankety blanks. 

a - = 

A man with a burning ambition is 
seldom fired. 
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The most common impedime 


speech of children is bubble gui 


Quips 


It having bee 
the average Ame 


nt in the 
n. 


n proved by figures that 
pele rican cannot afford an 
: webile. &@ company that knows 
Americans prepares to man 


000 in 1948, 





; its 
' utacture 500.- 
H ashington Star, 


. 
_ With profits and wages at all-time 
sg millions are unhappy over prices 
“ IS prosperity, and we can’t ; it. 
—Buffalo News, nies 
- i © 
The Government has 
out what the people do witl 
of their money. Now 
could figure out what 
does with it.- 


it all figured 
; 1 every penny 
if only the people 

the Government 


Arkansas Gazette. 
. a - 
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crime. Some pleasure pic 
IS a crime, too. 
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— beaten Germany is like the te 
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he wants 
Journal, 
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cut-up 


together and 
to fight.—Louisville Courier- 
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box now on the market plays 
‘2 quarter instead of five 
sn't beat inflation. 
Detroit News 
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Maybe it is a bit hig 
Government meddling 
putes, shortages and 


h priced—but with 


» taxes, labor dis- 
—ah—materials—” 
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You Bake your Best 
with Pillsburu's Best 


ELEGANT— 
YET ECONOMICAL! 


This succulent bit of sleight-of-hand is an 
Ann Pillsbury idea that begins with a 
cream-puff. No ordinary cream-puff, mind 
you—buta fluffy, fragile puff shell, touched 
with the perfection Pillsbury’s Best pro- 






vides .. . whatever you bake! With your 
favorite seafood tucked into it, you havea 
savory, satisfying meal. Pleasant to make 
and polite to your purse—an all-around 
Pillsbury’s Best triumph. Here’s how: 


Ann Pillsbury’s SALMON PUFFS 
The tang of the sea joined with the ripe-wheat goodness of Pillsbury’s Best 


Bake at 450° F. for 10 minutes, then 400° F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 


Sift 
together.. .44 cup sifted Pillsbury's Best 
Enriched Flour 
14 teaspoon salt 
few grains pepper 
Melt . 14 cup shortening in 
14 cup boiling water over direct 
heat. 
Add...... 2 tablespoons chopped pimiento, 
2 tablespoons chopped green 
pepper to boiling liquid. 
Add ......dry ingredients, all at once, 
stirring constantly. 
Cook........until mixture leaves sides of 


pan in a smooth compact ball, 
stirring vigorously. Remove 
from heat; cool 1 minute. 
a 2 eggs, one at a time, beating 
vigorously after each addition 
until mixture is smooth again. 


Drop by rounded tablespoonfuls 14% 
inches apart on greased baking 
sheet. 

Boke...... in hot oven (450° F.) for 10 


minutes, then at 400° F. for 20 
to 25 minutes. 
Cut opening in top of puff and fill. 


Creamed Salmon Filling Pan fry 4 cupchopped cel- 
ery, 1 tablespoon chopped green pepper and 1 table- 
spoon chopped pimiento in 1 tablespoon shortening. 
Melt 6 tablespoons shortening in top of double 
boiler over direct heat; add 6 tablespoons flour and 





,» MPLS. MINN., TRAOE-MARK REQ. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Serves 8. 
mix well. Add gradually 3 cups milk, stirring con- 
stantly. Cook until thick and smooth. Place over 
hot water. Add 2 cups (1 Ib. can) flaked salmon, 1 
teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon pepper and the celery 
mixture. Cook for about 5 minutes or until vege- 
tables and fish are thoroughly heated 

Nore: Tuna, shrimp, or any seafood combination 
may be used in place of salmon. Make extra puffs 
and fill with salmon salad for lunch 


Ann Pillsbur 


rectpes found in every 0ag 
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ENRICHED FLOUR 
or BREAD BISCUITS 
PIES and CAKES 


PILLSBURY MILLS. Inc. 
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LIVING ROOM ANDO 


DINE 


NG 


ROOM 


[Veweit Léon cn (ain! 


MATCH YOUR OGMSOKL WALLS WITH THESE STUNNING 


ACME PAINTS 


Kem-Tone, Miracle Wall Finish. 
Willowick Blue on living room 
walls; Yorktown White on fire- 
place; Peach Tint on dining room 
walls; Pale Jonquil on ceilings. 


Acme Enamel-Kote. Canary Yel- 
low on wall recesses for books and 
accessories. Shiny finish, easy to 
keep clean. 


Acme Semi-Gloss Finish. Horizon 
Blue on dado and paneled wall, to 
match Willowick Blue Kem-Tone 
(1), Peach on dining room wood- 
work, to match Kem-Tone Peach 
Tint walls. Smooth, satiny finish 
with lasting luster, easy to wash. 


Acme Floor & Porch Enamel. Tile 
Red, on floor, to bring out the 
room's soft color harmony. Resists 
water and wear! 


Acme Varno-Lac. Light Oak on 
furniture. Stains and varnishes in 
one easy operation. Use it for 
quiet contrast with your Kem- 
‘Tone color scheme. 


Acme means high quality paints, automobile finishes and insecticides. 


c--c coe 


Acme House Paint, too! 


Gives longer lasting 
beauty because it's 
especially made to 
fight action of wind, 
dust, rain and snow. 


Largest maker in many fields, a leader in all. 


EVERY WOMAN who keeps a spotless home will 
welcome the lovely new Acme paints that match, 
harmonize or contrast with Kem-Tone. With these 
practical paints, you can extend your Kem-Tone 
color scheme into kitchen, nursery, bath or any 
room—and easily keep walls and woodwork bright 
and clean. Remember—with the patter of little 
feet go the smudges made by tiny hands. 


If you want pleasant, harmonious rooms like 
the one above—rooms that wash new again in a 
jiffy-—see your Acme dealer today! Acme White 
Lead & Color Works, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


One of America's Great Institutions. 
Founded in 1884 





STYLED BY ELIZABETH WHITNEY, NATIONALLY KNOWN INTERIOR DESIGNER, 


